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THIRD LETTER TO PARISHES. 


LET me not weary you, friends. You know what a 
pleasure it is to parsons to preach and reprove and argue, 
when no one can answer. Yet I will not take shelter in 
that covert; for should any one think these free letters 
worth answering, or in any way incorrect and unjust, he 
ean reply with the same freedom, and we shall all. be glad 
to read. That parishes have much to say for themselves 
on the questions here raised, I have no doubt. ‘‘hat in the 
most unreasonable and unjust dealings with the minister, 
there are always some in the parish, commonly many, who 
are wholly reasonable and generous, we well know. And 
it is probably as difficult for the minister to understand all ~ 
the feelings, or know all the trials of the parish, as the op- 
posite. This is one cause of error and evil, that they do 


- not understand each other, and will not take pains to do it, 


— will not be honest, confer freely, and talk with entire 
frankness of incipient troubles and supposed causes of 
grievance. Many a minister has been first apprised of his 
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sin and danger, by the “leave to go,” — caught unaware, 
as by the snapping of a trap, when he thought he was walk- 
ing in a clear path within his own province, but finds he has 
been long astray, trespassing on others’ lands, taking un- 
warrantable liberties, and offering counsel which his people 
do not want. And now, having been actually “ notified,” 
according to contract, it is too late for explanation, or there 
may be too much pride and passion on both sides to al- 
low it. : 

I say, on both sides. For here I must stop a moment, to 
give the pastor his due, as well as the people. Pastors are 
getting to be as sensitive as parishes. The pulpit has 
‘rights? as well as the pews; and is often seen to bristle 
up as readily, and defend itself as stoutly, when attacked. 
Where this is done hastily and haughtily, it is a poor exhi- 
bition of Gospel courage or Gospel meekness. We do ex- 
pect more humility and greater freedom from selfishness 
or obstinacy, in a minister, than in his parishioners; both 
because of his office, and because he is one and they are 
many. He has rights, undeniably, and we shall have some- 
thing more to say of them. But he is never to forget the 
rights of others or the weakness of human nature; he is 
never to defend himself in a way or with a temper incon- 
sistent with the character of the Christian and the ends of 
the ministry. And we hold it to be entirely inconsistent 
with these, to take offence at the first fault found with him, 
to impute to the whole parish that which may be only the 
malice of one or the gossip of a few, to believe all he hears 
or wish to hear all that is said, and then, without inquiry or 
consultation, without knowing the truth or caring for the 
consequences, send in an indignant resignation, and take 
himself off in what he calls a manly self-respect, — quite 
as likely to be a childish self-esteem, and a selfish disre- 
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gard of the best feelings and highest interests of those 
whom he sacredly engaged to serve. It cannot be doubted, 
that a large proportion of ministerial difficulties and divor- 
ces might be prevented, as certain other divorces are, by 
a spirit of conciliation and self-sacrifice. And while both 
parties are bound to manifest this spirit, if either is bound 
more than the other, we suppose there is less doubt which 
it should be than eyen in the matrimonial dilemma. For we 
are not of those who insist that it should always be the 
“weaker” party, nor would we ask the pastor to yield be- 
cause he is weaker, but because he ought to be stronger, — 
stronger in faith and patience and loye,— better able to con- 
cede something, and called to set the true example. Asa 
general rule, with few and sad exceptions, we believe the 
minister can conquer all opposers, if he is willing to trust 
the Christian armor alone, and try it to the utmost. Let 
him abjure all carnal weapons, put away all pride of opin- 
jon or appearance, be willing to speak to those who are 
unwilling or ashamed to speak to him, determined to over- 
come evil with good; and if he do not succeed, he will 
then be justified in saying to the people, as Father Howe 
said to his own sinners, “ Your habits are so firmly fixed, 
that no reformation is to be expected during my ministry.” 

And this brings us back to the parishes. There is an- 
other way you have of letting ministers go off, when you 
do not really wish them to go, but are not frank enough or 
prompt enough to say what you do wish. This want of 
freedom and mutual understanding comes in the way con- 
tinually. As it prevents a minister from knowing the 
evil that lurks in his path or whispers behind his back, so 
it may hide from him the kind and good feeling, which, 
if known, would encourage, strengthen, and retain him. 
We can suppose a case of strong attachrhent to a pastor, 
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and a degree of interest, of which he is not aware. Noth- 
ing is said, nothing seen; and his self-distrust, with per- 
haps an inward longing for sympathy and affection, of 
which again the people are ignorant, prevents his appear- 
ing as he is, or doing the half that he might. He toils on 
amid many fears, works and walks by faith more than 
sight, and begins to doubt whether he has not forsaken his 
calling or his position. An invitation comes from another 
parish. His good qualities are well known abroad, and 
great confidence and hope are expressed in the new 
call. He hesitates. . He is attached to his parish, he is no 
lover of change, nor does he covet eagerly a larger salary 
or wider field, though both are offered. If his own people 
would but address him as these strangers have, if those 
nearest would speak, evince any interest, manifest feeling 
enough to satisfy him that he would do right and do good 
by staying, he would decide quickly. But no voice comes. 
There is no movement of any kind. Either his people 
have the inveterate habit of silence and seeming unconcern 
where they are most concerned, or it does not occur to 
them that he can doubt their feeling and need their aid in 
determining; or, worst of all, yet not infrequent, they 
put themselves upon their dignity, and say, “‘ Well, if our 
minister wants to leave us, let him go! If he wants more 
pay, let him have it! We are not going down on our 
knees to him; there are other men to be-had.”? And so 
they remain silent, perhaps look surly, and keep aloof from 
the pastor’s house, possibly stay away from the Sabbath 
service, until they know what he is going to do, whether he 


cares enough for them to stay or not. Meantime what are 


his thoughts and reflections? What would yours be, par- 
ishioner, in his place? How ean he infer any thing from 
such appearances, but that you do not wish him to stay, at 


war 
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least not heartily enough to show it; and therefore it is his 
duty to relieve you, and follow that which may be verily 
a call of Providence both for him and you? And still he 
lingers and wayers, so that you may think him fickle or 
imsincere, and be the more indifferent as to his decision. 
And all the time he may wrestle and pray, and earnestly 
desire to remain with the people of his first love. He 
does not say so, to be sure, — that may be his weakness, or 
his modesty, at the worst, an error of judgment, like your 
own, with less of pride or wilfulness. At length he sees 
no other clear way, and accepts the call. And then, then 
you speak; either in sorrow or in anger, you open your 
lips and hearts, and to his utter surprise he finds that you 
did love him and long to keep him, even more than you 
yourselves were aware at the time. But it is too late. 
Your anger, if any appear, of course will not retain him. 
Your sorrow and affection would, if he had not gone too 
far, and given a promise that cannot easily be revoked ; as, 
indeed, after all that has passed, it might not be best. 
This, friends, is no imaginary case, but it is a needless and 
sad one. More than one excellent man has been lost to a 
good parish, confidence has been impaired in the ministry, 
and a spiritual growth checked in its birth, from the want 
of candor, expression, and a confiding fellowship. 

Let me call your attention to another cause of disaffec- 
tion. If in those already named the fault belongs to both 
parties, — as in most disaffections of whatever kind, —I 
think there is one whose credit, or discredit, pertains to the 
parish alone. It is the undertaking to say what use the 
minister shall make of his leisure time, if he have any, — 
what he may do, and what he must not do, during the 
week. This interference or dictation may not be thought 
common, but we have seen it often enough to authorize us 
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to place it among the causes of trouble and of a changing 
ministry. It will not be denied, that people assume a 
right of surveillance over a minister, which they -never 
think of exercising upon any other man. His dress, his 
house, furniture, table, servants, are carefully observed and 
freely canvassed. This was common once, and probably 
grew out of familiar intercourse, and a really kind interest 
of every family in the parish for the family of the pastor. 
With the change of times and customs, it takes new forms, 
but does not wholly cease. In some respects, a minister 
has less liberty now than formerly; though we believe 
every independent minister, who uses his independence 
wisely, and is faithful to his office, cam take all the liberty 
he wants, in most places. But not in all. There are some 
parishes, and individuals in most parishes, who desire still 
to control his use of time and his mode of employment. 

Of these attempts, the most singular instances we have 
known have been in connection with insufficient salary, and 
the effort on the part of the minister to eke out his salary 
in some other way, as by teaching, farming, lecturing, or 
book-making. ‘ This,” it is sometimes said, “is not the 
work for which we called the minister; it is not in the 
covenant; and, besides the appearance of the thing, it is 
little better than defrauding us of a portion of the time 
and strength for which we bargained.” Very well, Mr. 
Murmurer, if you and your society will enable your pastor 
to live comfortably, and as respectably as you say he ought 
to live, without resorting to any other means of support, we 
will engage for him that he will abstain from all extra la- 
bor. You are right in saying that he was called for a special 
purpose, and a work large enough and anxious enough to 
absorb all his thoughts and time. You are perfectly right 


in the opinion, that his time belongs to you and your spir- 
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itual concerns, — provided that he is free to devote himself 
wholly to these spiritual concerns, and need take no care 
for the morrow in things temporal. But remember, he is 
under no sort of obligation, spiritual or temporal, to kill 
himself for your sakes, or starve his family, or leave his 
wife and children beggars. And if you drive him to some 
secular employment, as you may call it, in order that he 
may live decently, and then complain of his cheating you, 
we commend you to a book which contains the “ Golden 
Rule,” and some other precepts. 

This is so simple, that we leave it by citing a case, the 
particulars of which were given in the New York “ Indepen- 
dent” not long since, by the person concerned, among va- 
rious experiences on the “‘ Shady Side.” Thus he writes: 
—‘“I for one should never have made much complaint 
about a salary of $450, had I been suffered to pursue my 
own course ; the course pursued by my grandfather and his 
successor in the ministry. I purchased a few acres of 
land, built a house, &c., and should have had a living for 
my large family ; and a large portion of my people were 
pleased, believing that their minister would be more like 
one of them, and enjoy better health, for a little labor with 
his hands. But a few of my good people did not like the 
minister’s having a place of his own. One class thought 
he would become ‘secularized’; another was greatly 
troubled with the idea, that their pastor was really intending 
to stay in the place,—perhaps for life. And then fare- 
well to the pleasing excitement of dismissions, and installa- 
tions, and new ministers! ‘ We love you dearly,— you 
are just the man for this place, — but we don’t want you to 
stay long.’?”? And so the poor man had to go, for the sin 
of toiling to support himself when his people failed to do it. 
I am glad this case is reported on the orthodox side of the 
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leger; but I think we could match it on “ our side,” and 
in a recent case, simply substituting the labor of teaching 
for that of farming. 

But, after all, the worldly aspect of such facts is by far 
the least important. There is a moral view, an influence 
upon religion and the character, upon the Church and the 
soul, to. which many parishes seem strangely indifferent. 
With reason does the narrator of the above experience 
add: — “Christian brethren, ye know not what ye do, 
when for slight causes ye seek to sunder the tie of pastor 
and people, or to compel your minister to ask a dismission. 
Thousands upon thousands in New England are strangers 
in the sanctuary, and beyond the reach of Gospel influ- 
ences, chiefly because the minister does not remain long 
enough in one place to get access to their hearts. Scep- 
tics are made by the same means. ‘I don’t believe in such 
a Christianity,’ is the language of many a young man, who 
finds his pastor driven away just as he begins to feel that he 
is his pastor and friend.” And the instance he then gives 
is to the point, — of a family who had long kept away from 
all places of worship and lost their faith, but whose confi- 
dence he at last gained by patient, friendly, and long- 
continued efforts, so that the children began to come to 
church, and the parents were interested in the pastor’s 
visits? when all was broken off by his dismission, and they 
probably thrown farther than ever from religion. This is 
but one of many similar illustrations of the injury of fre- 
quent changes. ‘That such changes have some advantages 
for the minister, and, in certain cases for a people, none 
will deny. But that infinitely more is lost than gained by 
the whole result, seems too clear for argument. 

There is no relation like that formed by years of inter- 
course and communion between a devoted pastor and a 
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confiding people. There are no sympathies like those 
created by repeated participation of joy and sorrow, in 
every house, with every heart. The influence thus ac- 
quired, the opportunities thus opened, the faith and affec. 
tion thus cherished, are above all price, as the blessings 
which they may bring to the soul are beyond all estimate. 
And to compare these with the indulgence of a love of 
change, and a possible gain thereby, — to barter them for 
the pleasure of power in a parish, or a petty victory, —to 
relinquish wilfully all prospect of them, because of a min- 
ister’s inexperience or independence, — is the height of 
madness, and of the nature of suicide, —not to add, hom- 
icide. 


I had thought with this letter to finish the ungracious 
task of fault-finding, and, with a word of affectionate and 
hopefulinterest in the parishes, take leave of them. But 
really, my friends, you are so many and various, so imper- 
sonal and therefore free of offence, with, moreover, such a 
multitude of failings, aggravated by the times, and perhaps 
by the ministers, that you must bear with me, as you best 
can, through another homily. For there is a large field 
now traversed by all, into which we must at least look a 
little, — that which is variously designated by ‘ freedom 
of speech,” the “‘ sphere of the pulpit,” ‘“ delicate and ex- 
citing topics,” and the like ; out of which have grown many 
disaffections and separations. 

Your humble servant. 
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THE MIRACLE.OF A GOSPEL PREACHED TO 
THE POOR. 


Jesus, when enumerating, for the satisfaction of the 
doubting and disappointed John, the peculiar and wonder- 
ful signs which marked himself as “ he that should come,” 
placed at the head of a climax the fact, that through him 
the poor have a message of gladness published to them. 
In answer to the question of John’s disciples, he says: 
“Go and show John again those things which ye do hear 
and see. The blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk; the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear; the dead 
are raised up, and the poor have a* gospel preached to 
them”; intimating by the position of the clause that his 
prime miracle — greater than the blind receiving sight or 
the dead raised up — was the publishment of gldfl tidings 
to the poor. 

At first view such a statement seems paradoxical, if not 
absurd and false. The raising of the dead we are wont to 
regard as a thing purely superhuman, —a miracle indeed , 
but the simple announcement of good news seems a very 
common and natural affair, especially by a happy people 
like ourselves, who are greeted and cheered by glad intelli- 
gence resounding constantly from every quarter, and who 
live in the very blaze of the sun of Christian hope and 


* The invariable use of the definite article the before the word 
gospel in the common version, is a mistranslation which, though seem- 
ingly slight, has led to a total misapprehension in the minds of com- 
mon readers, if not indeed in that of the great majority of Christian 
teachers. It has both perverted the word gospel and disguised its 
sense. In the present instance, the literal translation is, the poor are 
gospelized, or, as gospel means good news, are made glad by good news. 
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gladness. Could Jesus, therefore, mean to imply any 
thing miraculous in the bringing of a glad message to the 
poor? and if so, would he rank it, as has been inferred 
from its rhetorical position, above the raising of the dead ? 
The sentence as it stands is clearly a climax. The state- 
ment swells from the more tolerable forms of human de- 
privation and deformity, blindness and lameness, to the 
loathsome leprosy, the dumb and idiotic deafness, and to 
the departure of life itself, and then adds, as above all, 
the poor gladdened with good tidings. 

Not, however, to base an argument on a mere form of 
words, and satisfied to have simply called attention to this 
peculiarity, the way is opened for reflections upon the glad- 
dening effect of what is denominated the gospel upon the 
condition of the poor in the age and country in which 
Jesus appeared, and upon the general claims of this depart- 
ment of his work to rank first in the scale of miracle.  Re- 
flections of this kind or in this direction may not prove 
wholly devoid of practical value, when now so long have 
the more obviously miraculous works of Jesus been unduly 
exalted above the gladdening power of a gospel, which, as 
it continues to be exercised and repeats itself every day 
and over the world before our eyes, has become familiar 
and commonplace, and when so many are disposed to 
doubt or dispense with the miraculous altogether in the in- 
troduction and promulgation of Christianity. Though it is 
not our intention to entangle this subject by any intrica- 
cies which involve the general topic of the Christian mir- 
acles, we have purposely chosen to illustrate a view calcu- 
lated to bring out into its proper light the present and actu- 
ally existing and now operative miracle of Christ in the 
world, through his gospel to the poor still preached, and 
still producing its gladdening influence in their hearts and 


on their outward condition. 
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If miracles may be allowed a scale of importance, their 
rank must be determined by their comparative difficultness 
of accomplishment, salutariness of effect, and oppositeness 
to the common course of events. 

Try the message of gladness to the poor by these tests : — 

I. Was anything at that time more opposite to the com- 
mon experience, than that the poor should receive tidings 
fraught with special and joyful interest to them? that a 
great event should transpire, a great fact be published, 
which should directly concern the enjoyment, gladden the 
hearts, and inspire the hopes of the poor 2 - It was seldom 
that any one took pains in those days to publish any intelli- 
gence, glad or otherwise, to the class of persons included 
in the term ‘ poor,” as used by Jesus in the instance re- 
ferred to above. All the news that ever came to their 
ears, if it were news, was the expectation of heavier bond- 
age and deeper degradation. None of the common joyful 
events of the nation, or the happy vicissitudes of fortune, 
brought any gladness to them. The public prosperity did 
not concern them, lightened no burden of theirs. Their 
lot remained the same, — the lot of toil unrewarded, igno- 
rance uninstructed, injustice unredressed. The news of vic- 
torious arms, — that charming gospel to chiefs and nobles, 
to their masters the owners of the soil, the sharers of the 
spoils and glory of victory, —it was no gospel to the poor 
vassals. It would only render their lords more luxurious, 
extravagant, insolent. The exhilaration of conscious in- 
fluence and importance, the glory of achievement and 
fame, the opportunity of bravery and distinction, were 
not sources of glad intelligence to those poor who were to 
be gladdened by a gospel from the lips and in the life of 
Jesus. Frunful seasons and abundant harvests, those 
smiles of Providence, which, under a just administration of 
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government, awaken glad responses in all hearts, could 
hardly be said to be a gospel to the poor of that age. Na- 
ture’s abundance rather enhanced their toils of gathering 
and storing, than loaded their tables with the means of con- 
tentment and good cheer. It ministered rather to the 
wastefulness of the rich than to the joyfulness of the poor. 
So it was that all the common gospels of the natural condi- 
tion of free and enlightened man, — successful adventure, 
victorious arms, famous exploits, praise, promotion, profit, 
fortunate schemes and turns of trade and commerce, fruit- 
ful seasons, —all these were no gospels to the poor He- 
brew and the poor Roman in the days of Jesus. 

But at length, in the fulness of times, God anointed one 
to preach a gospel to the poor, — the Prince of Humanity, — 
one whom the “common people heard gladly” ; who ate 
and drank at the tables, bore the infirmities, and relieved 
the sufferings of the poor; taught them to feel assurances 
and cherish hopes of a cheering and glorious import; and 
founded an institution which affords to them positions of 
influence and opportunities of achievement and preferment, 
recognizes and guards their rank and rights as men, and 
from week to week republishes throughout the world his 
original Gospel. 

Now, in the scale of oppositeness to the common expe- 
rience, is not this miracle of Christ’s gospel to the poor as 
great and-sudden and startling as anything that could 
then have been imagined? It was, in fact, too great a mir- 
acle to be comprehended at the time, of too wide import to» 
enter at the eye so near. It has continued to rejoice the 
hearts, brighten the hopes, and improve the condition, of the 
generations of the poor down to this present moment. 

II. And here we naturally pass to consider the salutari- 
ness of effect produced by the miracle of a gospel to the 
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poor. But all rules and methods of comparison will fail 
us in the attempt. When tried by their salutary effects, 
the other miracles are as nothing by the side of this. 
These bring down to -us only their record; they cannot 
repeat themselves; they cannot multiply themselves all 
along the line of history, and extend themselves all over 
the face of the earth, as does the miracle of a preached 
gospel. The ears that were cured of deafness are quickly 
numbered; but the ears that have listened and will listen 
to the gospel are innumerable! The mortal light that was 
made to “ revisit” the 
“ eyes that rolled in vain 
To find its piercing ray, and found no dawn,” 
can be readily estimated; but the “ celesial light” that has 


“ Shone inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Trradiated, and there planted eyes, 
All mist from thence purged and dispersed,” 


by means of a published gospel, is inestimable. 

The instances of the relief of pain, debility, and de- 
crepitude in the sick, the lame, and the leper, at the hand 
of Jesus in person, are scarcely to be named when the 
mind labors to conceive the sum of sickness and sorrow 
that has been assuaged, the loving care that has been cre- 
ated for all the sick, the asylums that have been built for 
the maimed, the broken, and the bruised; the atmosphere 
of healing sympathy which has been diffused through the 
Christian nations by a re-echoing gospel! And what is the 
raising of a few dead bodies in comparison with that spirit- 
ual resurrection which has raised up the living bodies of 
whole races and repeated generations of men by that bless-: 
ed spirit of gladness which lives in the gospel to the poor! 
Of all the other miracles the cases were few, and the 
effects were of limited influence and of short duration, but 
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the glad message is “unto all people”; it repeats and 
multiplies itself beyond comprehension ; it diffuses and 
mixes itself with the common life of mankind. 

Visit the haunts and homes of the really poor, to-day, 
sound their thoughts, probe their hearts, and what is the 
source and subject of what little glimmering of gladness 
relieves their burden of want and wretchedness ? It is the 
gospel preached to them by Jesus, and to many of them 
preached by no one else. When the hopeless and joyless 
weight of poverty, incapacity, and shame, presses heavily 
and gloomily down, and shuts out all the common light of 
comfort and content, health and happiness, then how glad- 
dening is the assurance of the loving care of that God 
whom Jesus revealed as numbering the hairs of the head, 
and noticing the fall of the sparrow, and as promising a 
heaven to them that love him where “there shall be no — 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, nor pain” ? 
Whence the glad buoyancy and the merry hopefulness of 
Afric’s bondmen? They are proverbially cheerful, laugh- 
ter-loving, and contented, even when their outward condi- 
tion —the gospel excepted —is not much above that of 
the poor of the Jews and the Romans. They constantly 
rise in the scale of being where the ancient bondmen sunk 
lower and lower. What is the cause? Naturally religious, 
impressible, believing, and conforming, the African mind 


quickly imbibes the gladness of the gospel. More perfect- 


ly, purely, practically, does this cast of mind embrace the 
idea and assimilate the spirit of the gospel, is less dis- 
tracted by doubt, less darkened by fear, and inherits Jess 
of the gloom and foreboding of Pagan superstition, than 
the Anglo-Saxon mind. Hence the African catches by 
very instinct that pure essence of gladness, unconcern 
for the morrow, satisfaction with his lot, unquestioning 
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trust in God, which lives and flows in, and evaporates 
from, the gospel; but which the inflexible, tenacious, doubt- 
ing, forelooking, and foreboding mind of the sons of Eu- 
rope’s barbarians imbibes more slowly, cautiously, and with 
larger admixture of the ‘ beggarly elements,” doubt, fear, 
and self. 

Ill. The third test of the comparative importance of 
miracles is the difficultness of accomplishment. 

And here again the results of comparison are almost in- 
finite in favor of the gospel preached to the poor. The 
other miracles were the work of a moment, the effect of a 
word ; but the preaching of glad tidings “ to every crea- 
ture,” the accomplishment of the gospel miracle, involved 
difficulties, persecutions, and martyrdoms, which have be- 
come a principal chapter in the history of man from the 
advent of Jesus down to the present hour. The great and 
difficult work in all the Christian ages has been, and still 
is, to preach and apply the gospel of Jesus to the poor; to 
distribute to successive generations the inheritance of joy 
bequeathed to them by Jesus ; to look up all the heirs of 
this “ great salvation” ; to satisfy the numerous claimants 
to those good tidings of great joy which were unto all 
people. 

Among the more difficult results of the regenerative glad- 
ness of the gospel to the poor, is the consciousness of per- 
sonal worth and dignity which it realizes in their minds, 
both by its teachings and by the Church institutions which 
reduce those teachings to practice. The glad message re- 
veals to the poor that they are important and honorable 
members of their race, as high-born in the family, and as 
rich in the kingdom of God,.as others; that outward dis- 
tinctions and circumstances are of no account with God, 
and of but short duration in themselves; that the real man, 
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the immortal, thinking, loving, worshipping spirit, may be 
as noble and kingly in the poor as in the rich; that the lot 
of the poor man subserves the purpose of this life —that 
of educating the soul for a life to come —as well as that 
of the rich, and has really no more trials, temptations, and 
hardships, and no fewer advantages for the end in view, 
than theirs. And then the Church rises up to make good this 
glad truth. It forms a new kingdom among men, and calls 
the poor to its: posts of honor and influence. It treats them 
as the gospel teaches. The Gospel as an idea, and the 
Church as an institution, coexist as natural and beautiful 
complements of Christ’s power on earth. By a foretold 
development of events, the Christian Church, almost en- 
tirely, from its first setting up till now, excludes from: its 
administration the noble, the worldly wise, and the great- 
ly rich. Persons of high social and political rank, and 
of prosperous earthly fortune, have no inducement to 
compete for place and preferment in the Church. If they 
are borne along on the strong and far-swelling wave of its 
influence, and become of necessity members and partici- 
pants of its organic structure and appropriating power, 
they are very willing to take a subordinate rank in its posts 
of sacrifice and self-denial. 

The founders of the Church in the beginning were poor 
men ; and very rarely since have those of noble birth, of 
affluent circumstances, and of great and engrossing worldly 
prospects, been drawn into any active connection with the 
government of the Church. Its humble founders erected a 
throne, instituted places of rank, influence, and usefulness, 
opportunities of adventure and achievement, distinction and 
promotion, on the grandest scale, for the almost exclusive 
occupation and enjoyment of the poor. The Church of 
to-day, in all its forms, remains the only institution to feed 
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ambition and stimulate hope in the breasts of the poor, — 
to inspire in them the conscious dignity of men. And, 
wonderful enough, that branch, or rather parent stock, of 
the Church on which cluster the poor in the greatest num- 
bers and of the lowest condition, is most richly endowed 
with antique grandeur, historic prestige, and numerical 
ostent, and is thus most happily capable of awakening and 
fostering in the lowly minds of her devotees the glad con- 
sciousness of personal consequence. 

Behold the swarms of poor Irish hod-carriers and gravel- 
diggers that throng in certain sections of our country. 
Poor, ignorant, and low as they are, you scarcely expect to 
find a spark of manly consciousness glowing in them. In 
everything pertaining to social, industrial, and commercial 
place, skill, or character, they are insensible, servile, and 
sordid as the clay and gravel their eyes are most familiar 
with. All the sense of personal pride and position they 
possess is as children of Mother Church. From that time- 
hallowed institution, — which those who have outgrown its 
level, without yet rising high enough into the region of 
Christian sympathy, or delving deep enough in sound phi- 
losophy, to appreciate its vast importance to humanity at a 
certain stage, are wont to deplore or despise, —from that 
institution, the gospel breathes its spirit of gladness into 
the thoughts of these lowliest poor. Yes, into thoughts other- 
wise empty and forlorn oft steal the remembrances of the 
saints and martyrs,—the image of the Church, her holy 
orders and ordinances, — spacious domes and lofty spires, 
solemn masses and moving spectacles, —and the poor son of 
Erin is transfigured,— he is another person. In the Church 
he is noble. On that eminence he can look down upon his 
Protestant employer or master-workman as a heretic and a 
heathen, — himself the friend and favored of the Virgin 
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and the saints. A gleam of gladness thrills his soul, a 
sense of superiority exalts his thoughts, and he lives ; his 
manhood disputes the moment with his brutish condition in 
other respects, and thus are kindled the feeblest embers of 
humanity in the bosoms of the most abject and miserable 
poor. 

If the almost nominal influence of the broken members 
of the Protestant Church in this country seem to contra- 
dict the above, the reason is obvious. The American gov- 
ernment itself has adopted the principles, and is fast taking 
the place, of the Church in this respect. All the posts in 
our Christian government are open to the aspiration of the 
poor and the children of the poor. Its practical working 
has done away with the poor as a permanent class. Hence 
the tendency among us for the political relations to absorb 
or become the church relations. There is, therefore, in 
our case, no need of a church separate from government 
for the purpose now under immediate discussion. This only 
shows the more perfect work of the gospel in elevating 
and gladdening the poor. It has finally produced a na- 
tion and a government where the poor and rich alternate 
from generation to generation, where their children meet 
on common ground in the common school, and where, by 


. improving that privilege, they may compete with them for 


all the honors of state, and for all the chances of wealth. 
America, then, so far from being an exception to the views 
here maintained, is their fullest illustration, —the only dif- 
ference being that the American government more than 
any other copies or appropriates that constituent of the 
Church which has most obviously brought honor and _influ- 
ence, and thence gladness and hope to the poor. 

Such is the miracle which is being performed by Christ in 
the midst of us and before our eyes, if we will but open 
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them to behold it. The climax of Jesus is legitimate. 
His gospel to the poor, tried by every test, is every way 
paramount and foremost. And contend we never so stoutly 
for what are usually classed as the miracles, our true success 
will depend on the fearless and faithful extension of the 
miracle of the gospel to the poor. He who preaches and 
lives that gospel with strongest desires to make glad the 
heart of the poor, is practically the most sound and ortho- 
dox on the subject of the Christian miracles ; and he who duly 
estimates the magnitude of this existing and still operative 
miracle, will find least difficulty in admitting as genuine 
those other miracles recorded in sacred history. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL AT CAMBRIDGE. 


To tHE Epiror oF THE QuaRTERLY JOURNAL : — 

As chairman of the committee appointed by the Over- 
seers of Harvard College for visiting the Divinity School in 
Cambridge, I have obtained some knowledge of the course 
of instruction and general condition of that institution ; and 
as this has afforded me much satisfaction, I feel prompted . 
to send you the following statements, in order that your 
readers may be put in possession of some facts pertaining 
to a school of so much interest and importance to the 
friends of Liberal Christianity. 

It is known to all that there are but two Professors in the 
Theological Department of the University, and the chairs 
are filled at present by Rev. Convers Francis, D.D., Park- 
man Professor of Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care, 
and Rev. George R. Noyes, D.D., Hancock Professor of 
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Hebrew and other Oriental Languages, and Dexter Lecturer 
on Biblical Literature. In no other Theological Seminary, 
I believe, is so much work demanded of the Professors. 
Departments of study, which in other places are kept dis- 
tinct, are here assigned to one instructor. The consequence 
is that the two Professors in the Cambridge School have too 
much work put upon them. Their labor is not to be meas- 
ured by the number of pupils under their care, but by the 
extent of ground they have to survey. A conscientious 
teacher makes the same preparation for six pupils that he 
would for sixteen; and to enable these Professors to do 
justice to themselves, and to the institution over which they 
preside, we ought not any longer to assign to them so broad 
a field of instruction. Two additional Professorships are 
greatly needed, one of Ecclesiastical History, the other of 
Systematic Divinity. This must be placed beyond all ques- 
tion by a knowledge of the facts of the case. 

The course of instruction pursued by the Parkman Pro- 
fessor is as follows. 

At the commencement of each college year, he begins 
the course with a written Address to all the members of the 
Theological School, assembled jn the Chapel, selecting 
some subject intimately connected with the duties, the re- 
sponsibleness, and the spirit properly belonging to those 
who are in preparation for the Christian ministry. The 
Address is accompanied by prayer and devotional music, 
the whole constituting an evening service of nearly two 
hours in length. 

I. The first thing to which the attention of the Junior 
Class is called, is a survey of the ground and departments 
of theological study in general. For this purpose, Dr. 
Campbell’s Lectures on Systematic Theology are used, 


more, however, for suggesting the topics of discussion than 
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for the purpose of repeating what is in the book, the Profes- 
sor enlarging upon each of the subjects as they come up, and 
giving such illustrations as the present state of thought and 
inquiry in the science and practice of divinity may call for. 
The students are invited to propose any questions, or offer 
any suggestions that may occur to them, and the time of 
some five or six exercises is occupied in this way. 

The class then enters upon a course of Natural Theolo- 
gy, one exercise each week through the term. This study 
is carried on, not by the use of any one text-book, but by a 
series of subjects, so selected as to bring under discussion 
all the important questions. With each subject the Profes- 
sor gives references to the best books or parts of books ; 
and while all the members of the class are required to in- 
vestigate the point, each one, in turn, writes a carefully 
prepared dissertation upon it, which is read in presence of 
the class, and forms the groundwork of a subsequent dis- 
cussion. In this discussion the Professor himself joins, 
aiming to call out the minds of the class as fully and freely 
as possible. At the beginning of the next exercise, he 
gives a lecture of nearly an hour in length upon the sub- 
ject considered at the preceding meeting, and then they 
pass to the next question, which is treated in the same way. 
In connection with this course, the Professor has had an 
exercise on selected parts of Cicero de Natura Deorum, 
which are translated from Latin by the class, with such re- 
marks and commentaries as he may offer, the whole being 
designed to give some representation of the action of the 
Pagan mind on this subject, with a view to show the neces- 
sity of higher and better teaching. 

Through the first term, the Junior Class make a study 
of Russell’s Pulpit Elocution, followed by exercises in 
reading aloud, so as to ascertain the character of their 
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voices and manner of pronouncing, and to advise them of 
faults. 

In the second term, the Junior Class are carried through 
a course on Christian Ethics, in the same way as in the 
course above described on Natural Theology. In this term, 
also, they begin the study of Ecclesiastical History, using 
Milman’s History of Christianity, with such remarks and 
enlargements as the Professor may suggest. A third ex- 
ercise is sometimes held in the examination of ethical 
questions, using Dymond’s Essays as a guide. 

Il. With the Middle Class, the Parkman Professor has the 
following courses of study, in the first term :— 1. A course 
on the nature and office of Public Prayer, begun by an in- 
vestigation of passages of the Old and New Testaments on 
this subject, and followed by a discussion of several of the 
most important questions respecting the public exercises of 
deyotion, great stress being laid upon the necessity of per- 
sonally devout habits for the proper discharge of this func- 
tion. This is succeeded by a series of questions on Prac- 
tical Divinity, considered by means of dissertations and 
lectures as before deseribed. 2. A course with reference to 
compositions for the Pulpit, begun with general inquiries on 
subjects appertaining to Rhetoric and Logic, and then car- 
ried on with special reference to the principles of sermon- 
writing, and followed by outlines and plans of sermons, and 
whole sermons, which are subjected to criticism and discus- 
sion. 3. A course of original essays on subjects given out 
by the Professor, all the class writing in turn, two essays 
being read at each meeting. The design of this course is 
general improvement in clearness and vigor of composi- 
tion. The second term of this class is occupied by a 
~ course on Ecclesiastical History, carried on by dissertations 

on the most important and salient points in Church History, 
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with references to the best writers, and followed by re- 
marks from the Professor. The course on Practical Divin- 
ity, before begun, is still followed up in this term, and is 
succeeded by exercises on the Pastoral Letters of the New 
Testament, with reference to their present application to the 
duties of the pastoral office. In this term of the Middle 
Class-a course of preaching is begun in the Chapel of 
Divinity Hall, all the members in turn preparing sermons, 
which are read from the Chapel pulpit, accompanied by 
prayers and hymns, and followed by the comments and re- 
marks of the Professor. 

Ill. With the Senior Class, the Parkman Professor has in 
the first term four separate exercises :—— 1. A course of lec- 
tures on Ecclesiastical History. 2. A’survey of English 
preaching from the earliest period down to the present 
time, each student in turn writing a dissertation on some 
prominent preacher, giving an account of his times, theo- 
logical position, character, &c. 3. The composition of orig- 
inal sermons by each member of the class, the Professor 
taking the discourse, examining it, and then spending half 
an hour or an hour with its author in reviewing it, and 
conversing about it in the freest manner. And, 4. Ex- 
temporaneous Expository Discourses in the Chapel on pas- 
sages selected by the Professor, and followed by criticisms 
and remarks. 

The exercises with this class in the second term are as 
follows: — 1. A course of lectures on Pulpit Eloquence and 
the Composition of Sermons. 2. A course of exercises on 
Church Polity, with special reference to that of Congrega- 
tionalism. 3. A course of lectures on the Pastoral Care. 
4. The preparation and examination of sermons. During 
this term, the members of the Senior Class preach, in tum, 
in one of the churches of Cambridge on Sunday evenings, 
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the Professor attending the service, and offering afterwards 
his remarks and advice. 

Throughout the whole course of three years the students 
attend two evening meetings each week, one for the pur- 
pose of extemporaneous debate, the other for that of relig- 
ious conference and prayer ; and morning and evening pray- 
ers, with reading of the Scriptures and sacred music, are 
regularly attended in the Chapel of Divinity Hall, at which 
sometimes the Professors, but generally the members of the 
Senior Class, officiate. 

The course of instruction given by the Hancock Profes- 
sor and Dexter Lecturer is as follows. 

He teaches the Hebrew language to the Junior Class, 
five exercises in a week during the first term, and three 
during the second. In the second term, the Junior Class 
have two exercises a week in the study of Plutarch’s Trea- 
tise in Greek on the Delay of the Deity in the Punishment 
of the Wicked. The same class attend, also, under this 
Professor, to the Principles of Criticism and Interpretation, 
by the use of text-books, Lieber’s Hermeneutics and Por- 
ter’s Principles of Textual Criticism. He superintends 
a course of exercises on the Evidences of Christianity. 
Dissertations are required from the students on subjects 
given out, with references to the text-books ; and these are 
followed by remarks from the Professor. 

This Professor gives a two-years course of lectures on 
the Old Testament, attended by the Middle and Senior 
Classes together. The exercises on the New Testament 
are partly by lectures, and partly by exegetical translations 
on assigned portions of Scripture. The principal end kept 
in view in every exercise is to form the students to become 
good interpreters themselves. The best Commentaries are 
previously named, and the characteristic merits of each are 
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described, and references are given to the best Introduc- 
tions to the New and Old Testaments, and the best works 
on the various subjects brought to view. 

The Middle Class have an exercise on Systematic Theol- 
ogy. This branch of study is taken up by subjects, ques- 
tions relating to the most important points are given out, 
and dissertations are read by the students, followed by dis- 
cussion, and remarks from the Professor. This course is not 
required by the statutes of this Professorship, and is given. 
quite voluntarily by the Professor. In addition to the fore- 
going exercises, each member of the Middle and Senior 
Classes is required to read, once in a term, a critical dis- 
sertation on some Scriptural subject of his own selection, on 
which the Professor remarks. 

After having thus indicated the course of study followed 
by the Professors, I may add, that the number of students is 
at present twenty-six: eight in the Senior Class, eleven in 
the Middle Class, and seven in the Junior Class. Both 
Professors bore witness to the exemplary conduct of these 
young men, and to the faithful manner in which they are 
fitting themselves for the holy calling they have chosen. 
Vague rumors are sometimes circulated regarding their 
freedom of speculations, and gross injustice has not unfre- 
quently been done both to them and to the institution with 
which they are connected. ‘The School accepts all young 
men, of good moral character and serious purposes, who 
desire to enjoy here the privileges of study; and it would 
be very strange if all of them, when they join the institu- 
tion, had clearly settled and sound opinions. To gain such 
is the very object of study ; and in many cases, as I was 
assured by the Professors, have they witnessed the change 
from loose and unsettled notions to a well-grounded and 
stable faith. In the character of the young men from year 
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to year sent forth from this school, in the course of study 
here pursued, so well ordered, systematic, impartial, and 
full, in the diligence, laborious industry, and devotedness 
of the Professors whose instructions I have here glanced at, 
and in the spirit of serious devout inquiry which prevails in 
the institution, we find ample reason why the Divinity 
School should have the confidence and affection of our 
churches and clergy. Isend you this account in the hope 
that we may all love it more than we have done, and may 
do more to increase its number of Professors and students. 
To the truthfulness of my representations, you, with the 
other gentlemen associated with me on the Committee of 
Visitation, can bear witness, as also to the pleasure with 
which we all learned the facts pertaining to the constitution 
and character of the School. 
Very truly and sincerely yours, 
Atonzo Hit. 
Worcester, February 1, 1854. 


PROSPECTS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


Many persons busy themselves with speculations about 
what is to be, some time hence, the condition of things in 
the particular Christian community to which they belong. 
It is their favorite occupation to cast the distant horoscope 
of their sect. They are uneasy, fearful, anxious about 
coming changes; prophets of disaster; never ready to use 
and enjoy the present, never calmly relying on the Omnip- 
 otent Disposer; never content with doing the duty that 
lies nearest them, but always teeming with measures for 
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hurrying on the slow-moving developments of God’s ma- 
jestic kingdom. With them there is no motion unless 
there is noise, and no progress except that which is “ with 
observation.”” Whenever, from any cause, there comes a 
subsidence of interest in some favorite mode of religious 
action or philanthropic enterprise, then all things wear a 
gloomy aspect in their eyes; they see nothing around 
them but coldness and sterility, nothing before them but 
decadence and dissolution. 

Now every denomination has its periods of activity and 
of rest, its advances and its pauses, and the latter are as 
healthful and as useful as the former. But at such times 
the class of persons referred to get alarmed, imagine that 
everything is going to pieces, — their denomination in par- 
ticular, — and with earnest solicitude they begin to inquire 
one of another, “*‘ Where are we to go?” 

We have no sympathy with this state of mind. These 
anxieties and apprehensions about the future of this or that 
denomination are a sure sign and proof of want of faith, 
both in the fundamental ideas on which the denomination 
rests and in the guiding hand of God. Religion, let us 
feel assured, is doing a good work even when it is silent, — 
when it only looks beautiful, — when it walks with heavenly 
grace in its step,— when it has a kind word and a bland 
countenance, — when it is a genial power in the heart, — 
when it leans trustingly on the arm and bows meekly to the 
will of God; quite as good a work as when it is compass- 
ing sea and land to make proselytes, or rearing costly fanes 
for its worship. If some methods of Christian activity to 
which we have been accustomed are now regarded with 
less interest than formerly, we may not infer that there is 
less religion among us, or that the Church we are connected 
with is in jeopardy. If the funds of some pet organization 
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run low, it is not to be taken as proof that the faith and 
piety of its members are declining. Possibly they are 
Wiser now than they were, and are turning the contributions 
of their Christian love into other channels, equally com- 
mended by the spirit of Christianity and equally important 
in the regeneration of society. It is not to be forgotten, 
that there are uses of money not less consonant with the 
great design of the Gospel than those appropriations which 
are labelled “Corban.” And there are many questions 
concerning our special faith, whatever it be, more impor- 
tant than whether it is spreading rapidly, and how many 
churches it builds. Does it shed a light on the path of 
human duty ? Does it keep the conscience voidtof offence ? 
Does it bring those who hold it near to the Great God 
and the Saviour? Does it make them upright, humble, 
self-denying, patient under trial, submissive to the Divine 
will, so that they who see them take knowledge of them 
that they have been with Jesus? Does it render life sa- 
cred to them, death no longer terrible, eternity a glorious 
heaven? These are the great questions. If they can be 
answered affirmatively, then there is no need to fear for the 
permanence ofthat institution from which such results 
flow ; and if not, then its supporters are not the persons to 
undertake either to correct the creed or to reform the re- 
ligion of others. 

Believing the Unitarian Church to be “ grounded in 
truth,” its fundamental ideas to have been inculcated by 
the great Head of the Church, and to have borne fruit unto 
eternal life, — believing that the spirit of the Lord is still in 
it, and by “ diversities of manifestation” is still revealing 
its power, that uneasy solicitude which prophesies from a 
shifting aspect decay in substance, and infers dotage and 
decrepitude from slowness and stillness of motion, strikes 
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us very disagreeably ; and when accompanied, as it often is, 
with a repining self-depreciation, not personal, but denomi- 
national, it seems to us to deserve some severity of censure. 
There is a way of speaking among some, as if either the 
truth or a proper humility required Unitarians to confess 
themselves below and behind other bodies of believers in 
_the essentials and fruits of Christian faith, —as if we had 
all the argument, and others all the religion, —as if the 
highest spiritual attainments were to be seen, not amongst 
ourselves, but in other ecclesiastical communions. 

Now all such notions we utterly repudiate. In our own 
body we have seen the closest approximations, in spirit and 
character, to the Christian ideal, we have ever known. Ac- 
cording to our view, a Christian Unitarian is the best type 
of a Christian the world contains. Unitarians who are so 
from serious conviction, regenerate Unitarians,— such as 


are found in all our churches,— compare favorably with — 


regenerate believers of any other sect. In our opinion, the 
average of moral worth in our congregations, of right’ sen- 
timent, of religious principle, of sympathy with the mind of 
Christ, of love to man, and reverence, trust, and submis- 
sion towards God, is at least equal to the average in the 
congregations of any other denomination. We have our 
defects and blemishes, and so have they. Ours are differ- 
ent from theirs, but we believe not greater. It is not 
long since we heard a yery distinguished orthodox clergy- 
man sadly lamenting the want of a more enlarged faith 
and an apostulical tone of piety in the churches with which 
he was most familiar, and characterizing as superficial, and 
without a genuine life at bottom, those manifestations of 
zeal and devotion which, at a distance, we had so much 
admired. It is in our recollection, also, that the same 
clergyman expressed a strong admiration of many things 
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belonging to us and not found in his own communion, 
while he strenuously urged the benign influence we were 
exerting in the Church at large as a dissuasive from the 
thought of allowing our body to be disintegrated and swal- 
lowed up in other sects. We say, then, have done with 
this self-disparagement ; there is no reason for it; it is tn- 
manly, and it is a hinderance to our progress. 

But what is there to be said in the way of encourage- 
ment? it may be asked. Much every way. Our position 
is healthful and commanding. Our ministers are educated, 
earnest, hard-working, devoted men. We have two Theo- 
logical Schools, in a more prosperous state than they were 
five years ago. Our congregations generally are flourishing. 
Look at our churches in New York, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, and compare them with 


_ what they were ten or fifteen years ago. What encourage- 


ment from the comparison! Look at the churches in 
Boston. As we understand it, there is at this moment but 
one Unitarian church edifice in the city, and that quite re- 
cently built, that is not at this moment gaining rather than 
losing in the number of attendants; and all around Boston 
the churches are thriving and prosperous. So it is in the 
interior of the State, in the country parishes generally. 
There are no symptoms of decline in them, but all things 
denote health and long life. From observation and inquiry, 
— speaking in the general and admitting that there are ex- 
ceptions, — we are fully. satisfied that the condition of our 
churches, so far from giving occasion for lachrymose com- 
plainings, actually presents ground for congratulation, as 
well as devout gratitude. What is needed, besides a divin- 
er consecration, to give them increased stability, is more 
confidence, more firmness and decision, in support of them ; 
more self-reliance ; less looking this way and that to learn 
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what others may think or say of us; less anxiety about fu- 
ture developments; less eagerness for superficial diffusion ; 
a calmer and deeper content in believing that He who gave 
us the truth will take care that it be not lost, that the 
various forms of error shall fade away before its sure ad- 
vances. This would make us work with increased anima- 
tion, and give a religious glow to our common life. There 
is no occasion, we repeat, for despondency. We are gain- 
ing strength from every conflict, and in our profoundest 
experiences are finding confirmation of our faith. Christian 
scholarship is constantly adding to our defences, and weak- 
ening the strongholds of theological opponents. Criticism 
on their own side has disarmed them, one by one, of 
nearly all their proof-texts, and threatens to drive them 
altogether from Scripture to tradition for an uncertain and 
delusive support. 

But, it is asked, Are ‘you not infected with rationalism 
and infidelity ? Are there not ‘t branches”? hanging with 
“ fruits” that are unwholesome, though tempting, overshad- 
owing your church, and is there not danger that you will 
all forsake the tree of life? Every one who asks this ques- 
tion is concerned for his neighbor, and not for himself; for 
some other parish, and not that to which he belongs. But 
we will answer it, nevertheless. No; there is no such 
danger.~ The robust and well-grounded faith of our people 
naturally repudiates everything of the kind. Now and 
then, to be sure, a young man or woman gets lost in a 
metaphysical fog; but for one who is thus unfortunate, 
three come out into the true light, from the atmosphere 
(which is cold as well as foggy) of an effete orthodoxy. 
These rationalists are few in number. They have no sym- 
pathy with the Unitarian body, and get no sympathy from 
it. In one or two eases, they occupy pulpits that were once 
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occupied by Unitarian ministers; and there may be some 
amongst us who carry the principle of freedom so far, as, 
while rejecting their sentiments, to be willing to let them 
be heard in our pulpits. But the weight, the influence, of 
the denomination are decidedly against them; as much as 
they are against the dogmas of Calvinism, and for similar 
reasons, This is well known both in and out of the de- 
nomination. It ought to be equally well understood that we 
have no fears from rationalism, and no hopes. It will live 
its day, and we need not distress ourselves with expedients 
for getting rid of it, or for escaping from any odium which 
may threaten us from the fact that some whom we are ac- 
customed to call our friends have adopted it. Let it alone. 
Wash your hands of it, and let it alone. Its ablest assertor, 
if he has called up one evil spirit among us, is certainly 
dealing very vigorous blows on the heads of other demons 
quite as hard to subdue; and perhaps we had better not 
forbid him, even though “he followeth not with us.” We 
are not responsible for him, and he will answer at no tribu- 
nal on earth or in heavenfor us. The Unitarians are one 
body; the Rationalists are another body, as distinct in 
their thinking, in their theological systems, in their feel- 
ings in regard to one another, in their general aims as 
religionists, as Unitarians and Baptists, or Quakers and 
Puseyites. 

On the whole, then, we say the heavens are bright ; let 
us be of good cheer. There is room for much work, and 
there is much strength for doing it. Christianity is not 
dead nor dying amongst us. Show a good object, a good 
enterprise contemplating a wider diffusion of the truth as 
we receive it from Jesus, and many a willing heart leaps 
with joy to lay hold on it and carry it forward. We call 
on our friends to show themselves courageous for high en- 
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deayors and hopeful of grand results. Let union, energy, 
perseverance, faith, all in the name and love of Christ, not 
only mark our-action, but be to us the pledge of a glorious 
progress. : 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE PULPIT, AND 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE PEW. 


Ir is not intended in this brief article to enter upon a full 
and formal discussion of the subject here indicated, but 
merely to offer a few suggestions for the consideration of 
both ministers and people. 

Of late, much has been said and written in relation to 
the independence of the pulpit; and very much also, in cer- 
tain quarters and upon certain occasions, in relation to its 
subserviency. On the one hand, there has been a class of 
preachers, found more or less in all denominations, who 
have seemed to regard it as their special mission, or a part 
of it at least, to defend the pulpit; and in order to accom- 
plish this purpose, they have sometimes appeared to say 
and do things in the pulpit, which they would not have 
done if it were not for the sake of using their liberty, and 
carrying their principles into practice; thus showing that 
they mean at all hazards to act independently, let conse- 
quences be as they will. On the other hand, there is a class 
of hearers —and these, too, belong to all denominations 
—who are unwilling that any topic should be introduced 
into the discussions of the pulpit but such as they them- 
selves approve, or that any opinions should be expressed 
but such as they themselves believe; as if the preacher 
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were bound in honor and conscience not to follow his own 
judgment, but theirs, —as if the object of such discussions 
were not to elicit truth, but to confirm the hearers in their 
present opinions. 

Encroachments of this kind on one side and the other, 
and difficulties growing out of them, as they naturally do 
and must, appear obviously to result, in most cases, if not in 


all, from no wrong intention, but from an imperfect appre- 
hension of the rights and obligations which belong to each. 
Undoubtedly the pulpit has its rights, and its appropriate 
sphere of duty, and these should never be infringed by 
those who occupy the pews. And so likewise the pews 
have rights and privileges which belong exclusively to 
them, and these should always be sacredly regarded by 
him who occupies the pulpit. The mistake has been, — the 
fault, perhaps, in some instances, if any one chooses to 
term it so, — that the views of both preacher and hearer in 
relation to this matter have been too restricted and one- 
sided. The pulpit, while engaged in the defence of its 
own rights, has failed to recognize to their full extent the 
rights of the pews; and these in turn have not always been 
willing to concede as they should the rights of the other. 
The minister of the Gospel, by the very nature of his 
office, is bound to preach the Gospel,—to declare the 
whole counsel of God, —to keep back nothing which would 
be profitable to his hearers. And this he must do, whether 
they will hear or forbear. What else can he do, and be 


faithful to the trust which is committed to him? What 


-else can he do, and secure the approbation of God and his 
own conscience? But if he preaches the Gospel at all, it 
is necessary of course that he should preach it according to 


his own understanding of its doctrines and duties, and in the 


exercise of his own judgment and discretion, aided, if need 
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be, by the counsels of others in whose wisdom and prudence 
he can confide, with respect to what the times and circum- 
stances demand. But he is no less bound to do all this in 
a Christian spirit, and with a due regard to the feelings, the 
principles, the rights, the privileges, of all others. He may 
use his own liberty, but he must not do anything which 
will tend to abridge theirs. He may follow his own con- 
victions of duty, but he should be willing to allow others to 
do the same. He may act in accordance with the dictates 
of his own conscience, but he should always remember — 
what some are too prone to forget — that others may have 
consciences as well as he,—consciences whose dictates 
they are equally bound to obey. He must preach what he 
believes to be the Gospel, but they who hear must decide 
for themselves whether that which he preaches és the Gos- 
pel. He must declare what he believes to be the truth, 
but they must determine whether that which he utters ¢s the 
truth. He must do what he thinks is right, but he must 
allow them also, in matters which relate to their own indi- 
vidual responsibility, to judge even of their own selves what 
zs right, and must not be disposed to censure them for do- 
ing it. The duty of the minister is to convince, to instruct, 
to persuade, to win souls to Christ, to impart hope and con- 
solation to the troubled spirit; but he must do nothing 
more. If ever he attempts to dictate to others what they 

must think or do,— if ever he presumes to speak harshly 
to those or of those who conscientiously differ from him- 
self, merely because they differ, —if ever he takes advan- 
tage of his position in the pulpit to utter even the truth in a 
manner designed to be offensive to those who feel them- 
selves compelled to listen, —then is he evidently passing 
beyond his own sphere of duty, and he should resign his 
post at once to one who is able to act more in harmony 
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with the spirit and precepts of Christ. The independence 
of the pulpit does not-require any such interference with 
the rights of the hearer. 

It is every man’s privilege to determine what kind of 
preaching he will hear, or whether he will hear any ; what 
amount he will contribute for the support of public worship, 
and where he will bestow it. The proprietors of a house 
of worship, or the members of a religious society, have an 
undoubted right to select their own minister, and to agree 
with him as it respects the terms and conditions. If he 
preaches what they regard as unscriptural or untrue, they 
have a right to express their dissent from it. But they 
ought not to judge harshly of honest motives and intentions ; 
and they ought not in any way to seek to prevent him from 
giving utterance to his sincere convictions upon any topics 
which he deems it expedient and profitable to introduce. 
A minister should indeed possess a sufficient degree of pru- 
dence and discretion in relation to all such matters, but 
what would any minister be good for, if he is not allowed 
to preach as he believes? Who would respect a man 
reduced to such a state of bondage? Who that 7s a man 
would be willing to remain in it? A religious society has, 
of its own right, and of course ought to have, the control of 
its own pulpit, in the way which has been indicated ; but it 
has not, and ought not to have, any further control over the 
opinions and utterances of the person whom they may see 
fit to place in it. If the people have not confidence in 
their minister, that he will endeavor, according to his best 
ability, to promote the true objects of his ministry, then it is 
better that a separation should take place, and that another 
should be found in whom they can have confidence. 
There are ways enough and means enough by which a 
religious society is able to vindicate its own rights without 
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encroaching upon those of the pulpit. It is not necessary, 
in order to maintain the independence of the former, to sac- 
rifice that of the latter. No society can prosper where 
there is not a mutual confidence between minister and peo- 
ple, a mutual disposition to respect the rights of each other, 
and a mutual desire to treat each other with due considera- 
tion and kindness, and to pass over in a friendly spirit any 
unintentional mistakes which may be committed on either 
side. : 

The circumstances of the present time are in many re- 
spects peculiar. The religious community is very much 
divided in relation to matters both of speculation and prac- 
tice. Almost every variety of opinions on almost every 
variety of subjects may be found within the limits of every 
city and town. The extreme of radicalism and the extreme 
of conservatism exist together in almost every neighbor- 
hood. Exciting questions spring up and produce discord in 
the same household of faith, Men and women who are 
accustomed to “ walk unto the house of God in company,” 
are often prevented, by these and similar causes, from tak- 
ing ‘ sweet counsel together,’ even in things wherein they 
agree. Itis very rare to find a congregation in which such 
differences do not exist. It would be very difficult to form 
a congregation from which they should be excluded. For 
those who agree upon one point will be very likely to dis- 
agree upon others ; and the larger the number of which it 
is composed, the more it will become divided, and the 
stronger will be the differing parties comprised within it. 
These are obvious and well-known facts, and this, there can 
be but very little doubt, is one of the causes which have 
rendered the relations between ministers and people so very 
unstable. A man has been a faithful and devoted pastor 

for many years; but an exciting question comes up, in 
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regard to which honest minds may honestly differ. Now 
comes the trial. His people are excited upon it, and soon 
become divided. The minister, perhaps, throws himself 
voluntarily into the midst of the strife, or perhaps the peo- 
ple are unwilling that he should remain neutral. He takes 
one side or the other, and the result is—he must leave. 

Or a man is sent for to preach as a candidate, and the 
same alternative is presented before him. He must either 
speak or forbear upon topics which some desire to have 
constantly introduced, and some would permanently pro- 
hibit ; and in either case, however acceptable he may be in 
other respects, he will soon be likely to find that he is not 
wanted. How is it possible that this state of things can be 
remedied, unless there is mutual concession, and a spirit of ~ 
mutual forbearance upon both sides,—unless the Pews 
concede the rights of the Pulpit, and the Pulpit concedes 
the rights of the Pews? How can it be remedied until a 
due respect is paid to every man’s conscience, and all are 
willing to unite upon principles of mutual toleration, adopt- 
ing the words of Paul for their motto, —‘ Not that we 
have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your 


joy”? 


MEETING OF THE FRIENDS OF THE AMER. 


ICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


A report of the proceedings of the important meeting 
held in Freeman Place Chapel has been published in a 
pamphlet form, and has been distributed in several of our 
churches. To give it a still wider circulation, and to pre- 
serve a permanent record of a meeting from which we 
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hope we may date a new movement in the history of our 
denomination, we transfer the most of the pamphlet to our 
pages. 

It will be seen by the accounts we publish of the meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee, that much earnest consid- 
eration has been given to our duty in attempting to meet 
the large and increasing demand for books inculcating a 
liberal but fervent religious faith; and the opinion was ex- 
pressed, that it would be well to hold a conference with the 
friends of this Association, for the purpose of explaining to 
them the opportunities of usefulness that are opened to the 
Committee, and of taking counsel from them relating to the 
best modes of meeting these opportunities. 

Accordingly, it was voted that such a conference be 
held in Boston, on the afternoon of February 1, in Freeman 
Place Chapel; and the President and the Secretary were 
appointed a committee to issue an invitation, and to make 
all needed preparations for the meeting. 

In discharging this duty, the President and Secretary 
sent the following invitation to a number of the friends of 
the American Unitarian Association : — 


“¢ Boston, January 12, 1854. 

‘¢ Dear Sir, — The last Annual Report of the American Unita- 
rian Association, and the two numbers of its Quarterly Journal, 
will show you the position in which its Executive Committee have 
aimed to place that Association, and the great Christian ideas and 
principles to the diffusion of which they wish to direct its efforts. 

‘«The Committee think that this position and these efforts should 
draw toward the Association fresh confidence and interest; and 
that this result would be promoted, could there be a conference of 
any considerable number of its friends, especially of laymen, at 
which the Committee could unfold more fully their plans, and the 


great and increasing opportunities of usefulness that are opened to 
them. 
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‘* Accordingly, the undersigned, appointed a committee for the 
purpose, invite you to attend a meeting, on Wednesday, the Ist of 
February next, at three and a half o’clock, P. M., in Freeman 
Place Chapel, Boston, to confer together upon our duties as Chris- 
tian believers, and to devise some wise and practical methods by 
which our Association may be made a more efficient instrument in 
the cause of truth and righteousness, and may do something more 
comprehensive and effectual towards the diffusion of a liberal, but 
fervent, earnest, and regenerating Christianity. 

“¢ Respectfully and urgently requesting your acceptance of this 
invitation, we are, in behalf of the Executive Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, with sincere Christian regards 
and affection, your friends, 

“S. K. Lornrop, 


; 9 
Henry A. Muzes, Committee. 


The meeting thus called was held at the time and place 
above named. ‘The attendance was large; the body of the 
church was well filled ; many members of the Legislature 
were present; there were delegates in attendance from 
New York, Providence, New Bedford, Worcester, Lowell, 
Salem, Cambridge, Charlestown, Roxbury; and the Com- 
mittee were gratified in meeting many laymen who have 
been the early and steadfast friends of the Association. 

At half past three o’clock, the meeting was called to 
_ order by Rev. Samuet K. Loruropr, D.D., who nominated 
the Hon. Ricnarp Suntivan, of Boston, as President of the 
Conference. Upon taking the chair, Mr. Sullivan briefly 
addressed the assembly, expressing his belief of the im- 
portance of our meeting together, from time to time, to 
awaken fresh interest in our hearts in behalf of the duties 
which we all owe to our fellow-man. He hoped we might 
so fulfil these duties that we might carry with us a con- 
sciousness of having been faithful, when we are called to 
render up an account of our stewardship. 

21* 
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Upon invitation from the Chair, Rev. Mr. Frost, of 
Concord, opened the meeting with prayer. 

The Secretary of the American Unitarian Association 
was appointed the Secretary of the Conference; and he 
read extracts from the letters of several gentleman who 
were not able to give us their attendance. 

The Hon. Sternen C. Putuurrs, of Salem, wrote : — 


‘I am deeply impressed with the necessity of infusing life and 
vigor into our Unitarian organization. What sincere and earnest 
Christians ought to be and do, in view of the opportunities and 
dangers of the present period, seems to be plain ; and I trust your 
consultation will prove that Unitarians are not disposed to shrink 
from the responsibilities and duties of sincere and earnest Chris- 
tians.”’ 


Hon. Joun Prentiss, of Keene, N. H., wrote : — 


**T cordially approve of the object of the meeting, and doubt not 
the effect will be to stimulate the new interest felt in the Associa- 
tion. I fully believe, with you, that, in our present position, great 
and increasing opportunities of usefulness are daily opening to us. 
In the most enlightened portions of our country, Unitarianism, as 
believed by the founders of our Association, is fast living down 
a most unreasonable opposition; and we have evidence that its 
claims to respect are not unregarded. I have often regretted, that, 
in our annual meetings, prominent and influential laymen left the 
clergy almost exclusively to do the work of the Association. I 
trust they will answer the present call, and impart the counsels 
of experience in devising the ways and means of promoting the 
desired objects.”’ 


ZEBEDEE Cook, Esq., of New York city, wrote : — 


‘It would afford me sincere pleasuré to participate in the exer- 
cises of the proposed meeting ; but previous business engagements 
forbid my absence at this time from New York.” 


The aged and venerable Dr. Kenvatn, of Plymouth, 
wrote : — 
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“The object of the Conference, and the spirit of your invitation, 
are in harmony with my own opinion, and have my entire sym- 


_pathy. If this object be kept in view, and the same spirit be 


manifested in conducting the Conference, and during this friendly 
and Christian interchange of opinions and views, I cannot doubt 
that good will result from it. Most men with more than fourscore 
and four years upon their shoulders would find an excuse for not 
leaving a comfortable home in the heart of winter, with the ther- 
mometer below zero. . . . . . The officers of your Association 
have, no doubt, some discouragements to encounter; but there are 
other and quite encouraging circumstances to balance them; and 
none are more encouraging, than the effect produced on the minds 
and hearts, the temper and conduct, of other sects of Christians. 
The asperity of the austerest sects has been softened, and, in many 
instances, their bitterness and reviling have been changed to broth- 
erly kindness and charity. How great is the contrast between the 
number and prospects of the friends of Liberal Christianity now, 
and some thirty-five years ago! J] remember, some time previous 
to the organization of the Association, our revered and beloved 
friend and brother, the late Dr. Channing, of blessed memory, 
invited six or eight of his brethren to a conference-meeting in his 
study in Boston. The vine which was so carefully nurtured at 
that period, under the smiles of a benignant Providence, has grown 
and spread, shooting out its branches from river to river, and from 
sea to sea, until its influence is felt and acknowledged throughout 
the Jand, strengthening the weak in the faith, saving the sceptical 
from the darkness of infidelity, and guiding its friends to the ‘ true 
light to enlighten every man that cometh into the world.’ ”’ 


Other letters, expressive of sympathy in the objects of 
the meeting, had been received from Dr. Amos Novurssg, 
of Maine; Rev. Dr. Patrrey, of Cambridge; Rev. Samuex 
Oscoon, of New York, &c.; but the Secretary would not 
now further occupy the attention of the meeting. 

The President of the Conference then called upon the 
chairman of the committee which invited the gentlemen 
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present to assemble, for some statement of the objects for 
which they had come together. Rey. Dr. Lorurop arose, 
and said that a paper had been drawn up by the commit- 
tee whose names were appended to the circular invitation, 
which they proposed to submit as the basis of the consider- 
ation and action of this meeting; and, with the permission 
of the President, he would now read it. Accordingly, Dr. 
Lothrop proceeded to read the following paper :— 


‘* The Executive Committee of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, inviting their friends to a conference upon the subject of their 
common position and duties, would submit the following views for 
their consideration. 

‘* Tn looking back to the schism which took place in the Congre- 
gational churches of New England, between thirty and forty years 
ago, we find that the first promoters, the most prominent and able 
defenders, in this community, of those views of religion in which 
we feel the deepest interest, did not favor the formation of a new 
sect or party, sharply defined and closely organized. Their object 
was not to build up such a party by a close organization among 
themselves, but to modify opinions in the minds of thinking men 
of all parties, by calm utterance of truth, in the pulpit and through 
the circulation of tracts and books, which should advocate and 
diffuse juster principles in the interpretation of Scripture, and’ 
higher and purer conceptions of the Gospel of Christ. This feel- 
ing still pervades, as it always has, a large portion of our religious 
body; and, as a consequence, all organizations among us, which, 
however free and generous in their spirit and design, do, from 
the very nature of the case, wear something of a sectarian or 
denominational character, have rather languished, had rather a 
struggling existence, never combined the full strength and hearty 
sympathies of, the whole body. Therefore, as a sect, distinct.and 
sharply defined, we have not grown much; our borders are not 
greatly enlarged. The great work we have done has been in the 
direction which the early advocates of Liberal Christianity in this 
country regarded as the great sphere of their usefulness and effort, 
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viz. in modifying the religious opinions and spirit of thinking men, 
of all sects and parties. Here a good work has been done. The 
changes which have taken place during the last thirty years in 
religious opinions, and in the spirit of religious opinions, amounts, 
in fact, to a great religious revolution, — a revolution not yet com-— 
pleted, but progressing, — well advanced in some parts of New 
England, and going forward throughout our whole country. Oth- 
er denominations are appreciating more justly our views of truth; 
and, though not distinctly receiving our doctrines, are manifesting 
more of our spirit of freedom, and are coming quietly to occupy 
the very ground on which we have stood, and for which we have 
had to contend. Generous and noble sentiments have shamed out 
a vast deal of the ancient intolerance and bigotry; and through a 
sympathy with our cast of thought, —a sympathy encouraged, 
perhaps, by the absence among us of a sharply defined denomi- 
nationalism, — thousands have been drawn either to a full recep- 
tion of our views of truth, or to a wise modification of their own. 
In this way great good has been done, and the kingdom of God 
—a kingdom not of meats and drinks, of forms and dogmas, but 
of righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost—largely 
advanced. 

‘¢ But how has this been done? By individual effort, and by the 
extent to which individualism, and the spirit of individualism, — 
if we may use the phrase, — have prevailed among us? By no 
‘means. We deny not the value of individual independence of 
action; but does any man believe that the changes in religious 
opinion, and the spirit of religious opinion, to which we have 
referred as having taken place within the last thirty or forty years, 
would have been produced, had there been no association, no social 
action or organization, among the friends of Liberal Christianity ? 
No sensible and observing man can believe or maintain this. The 
limited measure of social action and organization which we have 
had,— this Association, through its annual meetings, its reports, and 
its tracts; our conventions, through their resolutions, discussions, 
and spirit ; all the social action and effort, by which head and front 
and form, however indistinct the outlines, have been given to us as 
a body, held together by no stringent chains, but by a general 
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sympathy in great religious ideas and principles, — these have 
been the great means by which we have thus far accomplished 
our mission, and wrought the changes to which reference has been 
made. While we admit, therefore, what may not be denied, that 
a liberal party cannot, from the nature of the case, be a closely 
compacted party, like a thoroughly trained and disciplined sect, 
whose-bond of union is a stringent creed or an exclusive dogma; 
while we admit that a ‘‘ missionary spirit,’’ in the special sense in 
which the phrase is used, and in the special form in which the 
thing manifests itself in sects thoroughly trained and disciplined, 
cannot be expected, and is not to be desired, in a body like ours; 
— we do maintain that there is ground for religious organization, 
social action, and effort, —a demand for it; that, through this, 
we have done great good in times past; and that through this, 
through a broad, catholic, Christian missionary spirit, combining 
and directing our individual means and efforts, we are to do great 
good in the future, —not so much in building up a particular and 
sharply defined sect, as in diffusing through all sects and the whole 
community that simple Gospel of Christ, which, by its truth, its 
spirit and power,.regenerates and sanctifies the human heart, and 
binds men together in the fellowship of love and duty. 

‘¢ Tn this broad, catholic sense the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has been and is a Christian missionary society, — an open door 
for the action and sympathies of those liberal Christians who have 
wished to do something beyond their individual example and effort 
in diffusing those truths and influences of the Gospel of Christ, - 
which enlarge the mind, purify the affections, soften the heart, re- 
generate, reform, and ennoble the character and the life. Though 
its means, for the reasons which we have glanced at, have never 
been equal to its opportunities, yet, through the blessing of God, it 
has always had some means, which have been used, it is believed, 
beneficially, and with no small measure of that wisdom which is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy. 
Its original and primitive mode of action was through the printing 
and distribution of tracts. For several years it published one 
tract every month, five thousand of each tract, — about sixty 
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thousand tracts a year. The series now amounts to near twenty 
millions of pages. The Association confidently points to these 
tracts as a body of Christian instruction and literature, which, for 
learning, piety, zeal, a Christian temper and spirit, is honorable to 
the religious communion from which it sprung. The theology of 
these tracts rests upon the Bible, as the word of God, the law and 
testimony to which all go as the rule of faith and the great source 
of truth. It rests upon and upholds the authority of Jesus Christ, 
as the Son of God, as the supernaturally endowed and commis- 
sioned Redeemer and Saviour of the world; and the volumes 
breathe throughout a spirit of reverence, faith, and love toward 
him. We believe that they have brought light, comfort, sanctify- 
ing and saving influences, to many hearts. The other modes of 
action pursued by the Association, in the accomplishment of its 
general objects, have been the promotion of theological education, 
extending aid to feeble societies, and sending forth missionaries to 
preach the Word with the living veice, and also by the limited 
employment of colporteurs for the sale and distribution of books. 
They have justly received a large share of attention, and by them 
good results have been wrought out, and may yet be wrought out 
in time to come. We pass them by because we have not time 
now to consid@r them, and shall speak of one opportunity which 
may well claim a larger share of attention than it has yet re- 
ceived. 

‘**Tt arises from that great change in the habits of men through 
which the world is now passing. Religious thoughts, religious 
affections, nutriment to the religious principle in men, — these 
are obtained less from the living voice, and more from the printed 
page, than at any former time; and the change is still and rapidly 
in that direction. The small number who enter the sacred pro- 
fession, and the immense number of religious books printed and 
diffused, — almost exceeding belief to one who has not looked into 
the subject, — are two facts which stand up, side by side, to tell 
a significant story. Our Association, which in years past has 
done something in this work, may be made a more efficient means 
of sending forth books which shall impart higher conceptions of 
God’s truth, and strengthen the growing feelings of charity and 
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good-will towards man. The discussions of the last twenty-five 
years have given rise to a body of literature, which must be al- 
lowed to be, in some respects, remarkable, in the history of Chris- 
tian letters, for freshness, interest, and power, ability to awaken 
the best aspirations of man’s soul, and to lead to discriminating 
and sound habits of thought. 

‘< Tt cannot be necessary to name the works to which we refer. 
The theological writings of Dr. Channing ; such books as Ware 
on the Formation of the Christian Character, and his Discourses 
on the Offices of Christ; the treatises of Professor Norton on the 
Genuineness of the Gospels; the doctrinal essays of Dewey, Pea- 
body, and Burnap ; the more recent discussions of, great religious 
questions, in a style of exceeding beauty and power, and with a 
peculiarly conciliating spirit, by Eliot and Sears ; — these are spe- 
cimens of some twenty volumes, constituting no mean contribution 
to the department of theological literature, — works which have 
not been without their influence in the development of the religious 
opinions of this age, while some of them have been most success- 
ful in purifying, defending, and regenerating our common Chris- 
tianity. Such a body of literature is itself enough to justify the 
liberal movement in religion commenced a genergtion ago, and 
well may invite more systematic and efficient measures to diffuse 
its results and its spirit through the world. 

“* And to such measures we are encouraged by the signs of the 
times, which even a careless observer can hardly mistake. It has 
long been a reproach to theology, that, as a science, it has not 
shared that spirit of improvement and progress which has given 
such life, in our day, to every other branch of knowledge. Hith- 
erto the reproach has been deserved. On every other field of 
thought the warm sun of inquiry and hope has been shining, melt- 
ing the frozen forms of the past, softening the ridges, and starting 
the fresh germs of a fairer and nobler growth; while theology has 
kept the barren and freezing aspect of mid-winter. But is it so 
now? To we not begin to see the effects of this spread of intelli- 
gence, this multiplication of books, this relaxation of the bands of 
ecclesiastical rule and authority? The seeds of liberal opinions, 
scattered a few years ago, are producing their harvest now; and 
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to some, who went forth and sowed those seeds weeping, it is 
given to come again bearing their sheaves rejoicing. Leading 
men in other communions are breaking away from the old forms 
of belief, and are starting questions, for the discussion of which 
their friends wish to see what our writers have had to say on these 
points. A demand for our literature has arisen, unprecedented 
and augmenting. In an address before the Book and Pamphlet 
Society, a dozen or fifteen years ago, the late Professor Ware, 
jun. alluded to cases where our books were destroyed through 
fear of their influence ; and if they fell into the hands of the tray- 
eller, he would drop them over the sides of the steamboat, that 
they might not corrupt the minds of any chance-readers. Now, 
in a small interior town, where it was not known there was one 
who sympathized with our views of religion, over three hundred 
volumes were gladly purchased in one day ; and in another town, 
more of our doctrinal works were lately bought in one week, from 
one of our book distributors, than had been sold in that place for 
the preceding ten years; and, in frequent cases, these books are 
gladly purchased by members of other communions than our own. 

“© Of the extent to which some of our books are called for, we 
may form an idea by a few figures, to which we will invite you 
to glance. “In the late letters of Mr. Carey on ‘ International 
Copyright,’ it is stated what number of copies have been issued 
of our most popular American authors. Probably the facts may 
not be familiar to all. Sparks’s American Biography has had a 
circulation of 100,000 volumes; Prescott’s Histories, 160,000 
volumes ; Bancroft’s History, 30,000 copies; Webster’s Works, 
46,800 volumes. These books have been freely distributed over 
the whole country, and have been advertised by a thousand 
presses. In this respect, the works of Channing and Ware 
have met with a very different fate. These have not been gener- 
ally offered for sale in bookstores. In some stores they have 
heen refused a place; in others, they have been concealed on 
back shelves; while few are the papers that have called attention 
to them at all. Yet of Channing there cannot have been less than 
100,000 volumes sold, besides a large number of single volumes of 
his sermons, and many and large editions of separate discourses, in 
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pamphlets and tracts. Of the work on the Formation of Christian 
Character, no less than 12,000 copies have been distributed, under 
disadvantages like those here named. A comparison of these 
numbers with those above given demonstrates the fact of the gen- 
eral popularity of these two Unitariagq authors, and shows how 
much more largely these works might be spread before the public 
mind, if only proper steps were taken towards this result. 

«We are aware that this is not the place to enter into details of 
this kind. We remember, also, the natural and just distrust of an 
inference drawn from a few culled and chosen facts. Still, it isa 
proposition, which a little reflection must convince any man is 
likely to be true, that there is a demand for these books, such as 
has never been known before ; and if we believe they breathe a 
true and quickening spirit, is it not a desirable thing to spread 
these pages before a reading people? Shall we do nothing to pour 
these influences among the others by which the thought and char- 
acter of our age will be shaped? 

‘¢ Nor can we pass by another motive, which pleads with us to 
engage in this work. One of the greatest perils of our times, as 
we all know, is from that spirit of scepticism abroad in the world, 
which would undermine the supernatural origin and divine author- 
ity of Jesus Christ. It is the great infidel feature of this nine- 
teenth century, reappearing, more or less, in all denominations, 
— the result, in part, of a sort of deification of the physical laws 
of the universe, and in part also of the unsound claims made by 
criticism and theology. We have as little of it among ourselves 
as any denomination of Christians. Our methods of interpreting 
the Scriptures, and our views of God and of God’s providence, 
have led us to avoid many liabilities to this form of unbelief. Not 
that we understand this subject altogether. There are problems 
connected with it which we have not yet studied, and higher and 
juster views which we may come by and by to comprehend. But - 
we do not think it arrogant to say, that, in our literature, this sub- 
ject has been treated more fairly, intelligently, and satisfactorily 
than anywhere else; and that that literature has defences of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ the most able and convincing that can any- 
where be found. It is to furnish a barrier against the growing 
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sceptical spirit ; it is to clear up doubts which will make ship- 
wreck of the faith of many ; it is to present a basis which the en- 
lightened mind may receive, and which the loving heart may lean 


upon and revere; in one word, it is to save our common Chris- 


tianity, and to save our children and our country from the blighting 
curse of unbelief, — that we are called to do our part in the diffu- 
sion of light and truth, doing it agreeably to our convictions, and in 
our own methods and ways. 

“* Tt is in reference to the needs of the times, as seen in the dan- 
gers to which we have just now adverted, that we may discern the 
emptiness of a fallacy often resorted to to blunt the edge of duty. 
Tf there be a demand for our books like what has been here de- 
scribed, it may be said private enterprise will count it a source of 
gain to meet it, the natural hunger will seek the natural food, nor 
is there need of any artificial means to scatter the bread of life, — 
an argument which, as all must see at once, would forbid our 
doing anything whereby we might be made, in the words of the 
Apostle, ‘‘fellow-helpers of the truth,’’—an argument which, 
pushed to its last consequences, demands that we should give 
everything up to the unchecked empire of darkness and of doubt. 
Whatever may be thought of the maxim that the supply always 
follows the demand, it is not true that the supply always follows 
the need ; and while the seeds of tares and thistles sow themselves, 
and are blown about on every wind, the seed from which we 
would reap a good harvest must be scattered by a diligent and 
careful hand. May not the Association which is already formed, 
incorporated, established, and wHich is to some extent prepared 
for this work, by the experience it has acquired, be made a simple 
but effective instrument in diffusing the good seed of the Word of 
Life? In such an undertaking as this, may it not hope for the 
cooperation of its earlier and later friends, and especially draw to 
itself the confidence of those who, whatever they may think of the 
latitude and danger of modern speculations, and however they may 
regret that some preachers do not more ‘rightly divide the word 
of truth,’ yet, at the same time, have no distrust of the essential 
soundness and importance of our early and established literature ? 

‘© We do not suppose, as we may finally add, that there is any 
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great work we can do, to make any noise, or create any close com- 
bination. But something, it is believed, we may do, — something 
useful ; something worthy of our position, and commensurate with 
our resources ; something to answer inquiry and to settle faith; 
something to do good to our fellow-men, and on which we may 
invoke the blessing of Heaven to rest. It would seem to bea 
mark of dependence and childishness, if we cannot freely and man- 
fully codperate, not to lose our individuality, of which we are all 
so justly jealous, not to impair our freedom, not to commit our- 
selves to anything of a doubtful utility, but working together for 
an end which cannot be accomplished by each man’s isolation in 
his own individual sphere, and from which any collateral evils can 
hardly be reasonably anticipated. 

‘¢ In order to present the points to which we have now adverted 
distinctly before this meeting, we shall close by submitting to your 
consideration and action the following interrogations : — 

‘¢ 1, Do we believe it would be a desirable and important service 
to our generation, and to the cause of Christian truth and right- 
eousness, that Jarge and cheap editions of our best theological 
and religious books should be extensively diffused ? 

‘¢2. Do we think that the American Unitarian Association, 
which, in years past, has to some extent engaged in this work, 
would do well to concentrate its efforts to a greater degree upon 
this object, and to devise and execute some more comprehensive 
and effectual means for its accomplishment? 

‘* 3. Is it advisable that its friends be invited to codperate in rais- 
ing a sum to be employed as capital in the printing, sale, and dis- 
tribution of books such as those here referred to? and will we con- 
tribute towards this object ourselves? ”’ 


After the above paper had been read, Mr. Davin Ros- 
ERTS, of Salem, addressed the meeting. He had received 
an invitation to be present, and he was glad that he was 
able to be here. He had for years felt an interest in the 
diffusion of clear and distinct views of Christian truth. His 
attention had been called to some statements of opinion that 
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had been put forth in the publications of the Association. 
He thought it was important we should more plainly avow 
both what we do not believe, and what we do believe, as 
Unitarians. He would take the liberty to present to the 
meeting a brief statement of his own belief as a Unitarian 
Christian, both in its negative and positive aspect, which he 
would lay upon the table, to receive such disposition as the 
Conference might suggest. 

Rey. Dr. Loruror remarked that the meeting was called 
for one specific purpose, —to consider the plans of useful 
action proffered by the Executive Committee, and to give 
counsel in regard to them. He hoped the business of the 
meeting would be strictly confined to this object. 

Rey. Gtorce E. Extis, of Charlestown, asked leave to 
present the following preamble and resolutions : — 

‘« Whereas the extenSive diffusion of large and cheap editions 
of our best theological and religious books would be an important 
service to our generation, and to the cause of Christian truth; and 
whereas the American Unitarian Association has, in years past, 
engaged to some extent in this work, and can easily direct to it 
more comprehensive and efficient efforts, if intrusted with the 
means, — 

‘* Therefore Resolved, That its friends be invited to cooperate 
in raising fifty thousand dollars, to be employed by the Executive 
Committee in promoting the great objects of the Association in 
such ways as they may deem best, and more especially as capital 
for the printing, sale, and distribution of religious books. 

“¢ Resolved, That a committee of eleven be chosen by this meet- 
ing, who shall be authorized to appoint a general committee, to 
be charged with the adoption of such measures as they may deem 
best adapted to carry into execution the foregoing resolution.” 


In support of these resolutions, Mr. Exu1s proceeded to 
say; — 
‘‘ But few, if any, words will be necessary to commend or enforce 
22* 
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these propositions upon a company composed of such persons as I 
now see around me, and whom it is a pleasure to look upon, and 
to regard as one’s brethren in Christian faith. The propositions 
recognize the wisdom and the duty, on our part, of contributing to 
a measure which promises to work most effectually in the service 
of Christian knowledge and Christian piety. The only thing 
which might need to be accounted for is, that we had not, long 
since, availed ourselves of the extending influences of good litera- 
ture, to organize a most zealous effort for circulating our religious 
works freely and widely over our land. The issue that is pre- 
sented to us is simply this: Shall we leave our views of the pure 
and blessed truths of the Gospel to be misreported by our oppo- 
nents, to be caricatured, trifled with, and made odious, by charges 
of infidelity or heresy; or shall we have the privilege of stating 
and vindicating them for ourselves? Shall we publish abroad our 
own opinions, or have some opinions very different from our own 
represented as held by us to those who actually, though unknown 
to themselves, are in full accord with ust Shall we tell our own 
story, or have it mistold for us? There is scarcely one of us who 
is not aware what bugbear accounts, and what silly, though harm- 
ful, representations of our opinions, are made abroad to those who 
have no direct knowledge of us. We are most of us well aware, 
likewise, that there are, nominally embraced among all other com- 
munions of Christians, men and women to whom a simple state- 
ment of our views would afford relief and comfort which they 
long for. Many of us can testify to chance interviews, or other 
circumstance of acquaintance and intimacy, which have disclosed 
to us that some who are numbered among orthodox church- 
members have lost all faith in their supposed doctrinal opinions, 
and are yearning for a more Scriptural creed. Evidence enough 
there is for all of us, that so-called orthodoxy has spent its force, 
is hanging upon the community as a mere tradition, and that the 
very signs of spasmodic life and activity which it exhibits are wit- 
nesses to the decay working at its heart. The simple truth is, 
that orthodoxy is indirectly the cause of a terrific amount of infi- 
delity. It is sad to think that its interpretation of the Gospel of 


Christ drives thousands and thousands into the verge even of 
atheism. 
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“* We believe that our religious literature will bear welcome light 
and truth to many anxious hearts, to many perplexed minds. We 
should aim to have copies of our selectest works, not only within 
the reach, but pressed upon the notice, of those who may listen to 
orthodoxy, and may withhold any open expression of their disgust 
or contempt of it, but to whom a good book, to be read quietly in 
their homes, free from the surveillance of bigotry, would be an 
unspeakable blessing. 

‘* Tt may be well to remind ourselves how zealously other denom- 
inations avail themselves of the amazing facilities now afforded by 
the press for extending their religious views. Bating that one 
element in their books which is so objectionable to us, we would 
gratefully acknowledge a wise and a good effect in their zeal. 
The papers have recently made many references to the affairs of 
the Methodist ‘Book Concern,’ which have been in litigation. 
Those who have taken a cursory notice of it have doubtless ob- 
served the large amount of money invested in that enterprise. 
We know something about the extent of the labors given to the 
Tract Society, the Doctrinal Book Society, and the aim of the 
Congregational Library Society. Let us have our part in the sa- 
cred work, for a share in which the piety, the intelligence, the 
wealth, and the liberality of our brotherhood alike hold us respon- 
sible. We do not wish to circulate books of angry controversy 
and bitter denunciation, nor books which will assail the views, or 
question the piety, of members of other denominations of Chris- 
tians. But we know, if we may be said to know anything, that 
the more prevailing views of the substance of the Gospel are not 
in harmony with the doctrine of Christ; and we believe that our 
views are. Of course, we believe this, or we should not hold 
these views. Let us, then, extend them by the circulation of 
books which shall maintain and defend the divine revelation made 
in the Bible, which shall expound the precious Gospel of the Re- 
deemer, and feed the spirit and promote the activity of true 
Christian piety.” 


Rev. Mr. Hottanp, of East Cambridge, next addressed 
the meeting. He was glad to hear of this movement. The 
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need of it was felt years ago, when he held the office of the 
Secretary of the Association. He had then many oppor- 
tunities of seeing to what great extent our books were 
called for; and he had. no doubt the demand for them had 
been increasing since. Still he hoped, that, in making 
earnest efforts to circulate our religious literature, the Asso- 
ciation would not forget the importance of fostering the 
small societies starting up in places which will soon become 
large and important cities. Few of us in New England 
can be aware of the rapid growth of our Western towns; 
and the importance of establishing societies of our faith in 
those advancing communities can hardly be too strongly 
felt. : 

Hon. AtBert Fearine offered the following remarks : — 


‘¢Tn giving my entire and earnest support to this measure, I wish 
to submit a few calculations I have made, to prove the vast im- 
portance of the work now proposed. What is the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars for the whole Unitarian denomination to raise? 
It is probably not one fortieth part of one per cent. of the property 
in their hands. In proportion to our numbers, we are a rich 
denomination, Generally speaking, the men who embrace our 
views of religion are the wealthy and well-to-do men in our com- 
munity. Can we not raise, for a useful and noble object, one 
fortieth part of one per cent. of the property God has intrusted to 
our keeping? I have no doubt that we can. 

‘‘ Well, Sir, then see what good this money will do. Used as 
capital, by careful and judicious hands, for the publication, sale, 
and distribution of our best books, it will be, for the most part, 
replacing itself by the returns of sales. In this way, it will be a 
fountain of beneficence for years to come,—a living fountain, 
flowing indefinitely. No less than twelve thousand volumes may 
be distributed every year, at an average cost of twenty-five cents 
each, — twelve thousand volumes, without touching one cent. of 
the capital, and this continued year after year. In ten years, it 
amounts to one hundred and twenty thousand volumes ; in twenty 
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years, to two hundred and forty thousand volumes, and still the 
capital left good. 

** But if we suppose there will be a loss on each volume, so as to 
make the books cheap, and bring them within the reach of all, let 
us see how the ease will stand. Say there is a loss of two per 
cent. Before this capital is exhausted, there will be placed in the 
hands of the reading public no less than ten millions of books. A 
person subscribing to this fund the sum of one dollar will send out 
two hundred volumes ; a person subscribing twenty-five cents will 
send out fifty volumes; a person subscribing six and a quarter 
cents will send out twelve volumes. In what way will our money 
be more likely to do good, than by investing it where it will yield 
this hundred-fold and thousand-fold interest, in spreading that intel- 
ligent and saving faith which shall help to enlighten and Chris- 
tianize the coming millions of this great land?”’ 


Hon. T. D. Exior, of New Bedford, would say, in one 
word, that the measure now proposed had his most cordial 
sympathy. If there ever was a time when the American 
Unitarian Association should be at work, it was now. It 
was true, he believed that it had opportunities before it such 
as it had never before known. We have been remiss in 
our duty too long. We read that “the race is not to the 
swift” ; and we ought to feel very thankful that it is not. 
He agreed to what had been said, that we have a literature 
that is worthy any sacrifice we can make for its diffusion ; 
and he did not believe there was a better work in which we 
could now engage. For his part, he wished it God speed, 
and would not shrink from the service which it fell to him 
to bestow. 

Gerorce W. Warren, Esq., of Boston, had no doubt of 
our ability to do what was proposed, and no doubt of the 
vast importance of the object set forth. The only doubt 
he had related to the heart. Shall our heart be in this 
work? The question reminded him of the story of the 
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little boy at school, whose teacher asked him if he studied 
his lesson in a love for his father and his mother. If we 
bring this work suggested to us into our love for our Father 
in heaven, and if we have a fervent love for him, we can 
come up earnestly and triumphantly to do what the Com- 
mittee of our Association ask us to do. Let us seek to 
have a motive which comes home to the Aeart, and which 
will plead with all our best affections to take hold, and do 
the best we can do in this cause. 

Georce B. Emerson, Esq., of Boston, suggested, that, 
in some cases, persons disposed to aid might prefer an an- 
nual subscription for a series of years, rather than the gift of 
a larger sum once for all. The object proposed seemed so 
important, that he would conciliate all the means and meth- 
ods whereby it might be helped onward. 

Rev. Dr. Hatt, of Providence, said it was no time for 
speeches; it was a time for action. He thought no one 
could resist the appeal that had been made to them ; no 
one could refuse to do the best that he could. There is a 
tide in the affairs of men; and all the signs show that the 
great tide of events is in our favor, if we will only rightly 
improve it. He had no doubt that our literature would be 
received with a friendly appreciation, and that its diffusion 
was one of the vastly important methods for promoting the 
true Gospel of Jesus Christ, and for blessing our country 
and our age. But to accomplish the end proposed in the 
resolutions offered by his brother from Charlestown would 
require a great deal of work; and he arose to exhort all 
who heard him to put their hands and their hearts to the 
work. Let us all work. Let ministers work as well as 
laymen. Let us give ourselves to this cause. From our 
own salaries and our limited means, let us give something 
to prove the sincerity and earnestness of our hearts. It is 
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an object which will accomplish good results to our socie- 
ties, and to the cause of truth at large. Let us work in its 
behalf. 

Rey. Dr. Fartey, of Brooklyn, N. Y., said, that, as he 
had come so far in order to attend this meeting, he would 
not refrain from adding a single word. He believed that 
much that had been said of the growing spirit of freedom, 
and relaxation of sectarian bonds, was true. Able and elo- 
quent ministers of other denominations were coming to see — 
to what great extent sectarianism shut men up from the 
truth, and that it was a spring of bitter animosity, and a 
barrier. to all true progress in the Church. He thought well 
of the plan proposed. It was suited to the times, and was 
the method of action from which the best good might be 
hoped. He regretted that we had not longer time to con- 
sider the project, and hoped there might be an adjourned 
meeting to go into the subject more fully. 

The resolutions offered by the Rev. Mr. Exiis were 
adopted; and the following gentlemen were chosen the 
committee to select and appoint the general committee to 
codperate in executing the plan set forth: Hon. StepHEN 
Farrpanxs, Hon. James Savacre, Georce B. Emerson, 
Esq., Rev. Dr. Barrett, Rev. Dr. Peazopy, Rev. Dr. 
Mites, of Boston; Joun Hurp, Esq., of Charlestown ; 
Jacos Loup, Esq., of Plymouth; Hon. T. D. Exior, of 
New Bedford; A. W. Burrricx, Esq., of Powel Rey. 
Dr. Fartey, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The meeting was then adjourned to assemble again at 
the same place, on Wednesday, March 1, at 3} o’clock ‘in 
the afternoon, and 7 o’clock in the evening. 
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Accorp1né to adjournment, the meeting of February Ist 
was opened again on the Ist of March, at half past three 
o’clock, in the Freeman Place Chapel. The attendance 
was quite as large as at the first meeting. In consequence 
of the absence of the Hon. Richarp Sutttvan, the chair 
was occupied by the President of the Association, Rey. 
Dr. Lornror, who called upon Rev. CuristopHEer T. 
Tuaver of Beverly to offer prayer. 

The conference having assembled to hear the report of 
the nominating committee, GEorce B. Emerson, Esq., of 
Boston, who had been appointed its chairman for this pur- 
pose, presented the following report : — 


**The committee appointed at the last meeting to select and 
appoint a general committee to codperate in executing the plan 
set forth in the resolutions adopted at that meeting, beg leave to 
report, — 

‘* That they met early after their appointment, and after consider- 
ing, as fully as they had time, the condition of the parishes holding 
our views of Christian faith and doctrine, addressed, through our 
Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Miles, to the minister, or some well- 
known layman, in a great number of them, a circular letter, stat- 
ing briefly our object, and asking for codperation and for the nom- 
ination of some one to act for them with the General Committee. 
We received a warm and hearty response, and a very general and 
earnest expression of entire confidence in the success of our plan. 

‘‘ It seemed so important that as many as possible of our parishes 
should take part in the work we have in view, that it has been — 
thought best to appoint a much larger general committee than 
was at first contemplated. 

‘Tt will not, we trust, be thought foreign from the proper busi- 
ness of the committee, that they should suggest, in a few words, 
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some of the advantages to be gained by this extensive codperation 
in the work. 

*¢ Whoever contributes any sum, however small, to a good work, 
becomes thereby directly interested in its promotion. If one 
should contribute to the proposed fund only enough to put and 
keep in circulation a single volume, which, as was, shown at the 
last meeting, would be an exceedingly small sum, he would feel a 
desire to see that volume circulate, to read it himself, and lend it 
to others. 

“* The noblest donation ever made to the treasury of the Church 
was the two mites of the poor widow. The most persuasive ap- 

i peal ever made to the charitable was the simple words which the 
Saviour used in making known to us the greatness of that act. 
Multitudes, ever since, from their penury have given to charitable 
ends ; and others, from their abundance, have been moved, by 
admiration of the act, to do likewise. ; 

** We have too much neglected this means of creating a warm 
and active spirit of charity among those of our denomination. 
We have seen with wonder and admiration the large and gener- 
ous sums poured, year after year, into the treasury of other de- 
nominations of Christians, poor in earthly goods in comparison 
with ourselves;—we have forgotten that every atom of this 
abundant charity is twice blessed, gnd that it blesses still more 
him that gives than him that takes ;— we forget to what a noble 
disinterestedness the poor boy is training himself, who carefully 
lays by his little savings that he may have the pleasure, himself, 
of contributing something towards sending the news of salvation to 
some poor brother sitting in darkness in Africa or the remotest East. 

“We neglect to do what is done by almost all other Christians be- 
__ sides ourselves, that is, create an interest in the support and progress 
of our views, by setting men and women and children to do some- 
thing to advance them. We ought to engage in this work, if for 
no other reason, for the good to ourselves, and to all who will co- 
operate, which will come from this effort to send forth the truth. 

‘* Let us see what is done by book and tract societies in other de- 
nominations. To take the last report of the American Tract So- 
: ciety: 642 persons were employed, during the year ending May 
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last, in distributing tracts in 30 different States or Territories in 
this country; they spent more than 3,000 months (250 years) 
in the service; visited over 530,000 families; sold more than 
487,000 books ; circulated more than 881,000, and expended, in- 
cluding $20,000 and something more sent to foreign countries, 
more than $ 385,000 in the work, $130,000 of which was for pa- 
per.alone. The Episcopal Sunday School Union expended in that 
cause, during the year ending June, 1853, upwards of $31,000. 
The Methodist Book-Concern in New York have not less than 
$ 600,000 invested in the work, and do annually a business amount- 
ing to $250,000. The Methodist Book-Concern in Cincinnati have 
$ 250,000 invested, and the annual business rises to $ 100,000 ; 
$50,000 worth of books are sold in Boston alone by this concern 
every year. Each of these societies is so much encouraged in its 
work, that the business annually increases. 

‘Tn the plan proposed to us, we shall take ground unoccupied 
by either of these societies ; and our success will depend upon the ~ 
spirit and energy with which we begin and carry on the work. 

‘¢ Tf we do this, it will be the means of greater union and warmer 
sympathy among ourselves. Working together for a common ob- 
ject, we shall learn to feel together ; and when we shall have done 
this, we shall be only the better prepared to do what is required 
of us in decency and Christian honor for the advancement in other 
ways of our views of the truth. 

** We call ourselves Liberal Christians; and we fondly flatter 
ourselves that we are liberal men; liberal in thought, liberal in 
giving, liberal in action. We live in a very liberal community, 
where vast sums are given to claimants from all quarters of the 
continent ; we belong to a liberal State, which shows its wide 
liberality by doing more for education and for publie charity than 
is done or ever has been done by a state of the same population 
and equal wealth in the world; and we fancy that it is we who are 
liberal, and that Massachusetts generosity is owing in a great 
measure to the infusion of the liberal element in its composition, — 
by which we mean ourselves. We forget that our orthodox an- 
cestors did more for education in one year, according to their 
means, than we do in ten. We forget that most of our charity is 
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such as we can make a flourish about. If we mean to be really 
liberal, let us send abroad those silent messengers, which shall do 
their work unseen, without making a noise about it. If we mean 
to show Christian charity, let us send books to strangers, who will 
never know where they came from, and never be able to thank 
us, — books which shall show their effects only in making those 
who read them wiser to salvation, more humble, more earnest, 
more sincere, more full of charitableness. 

‘* Some one proposed, at the last meeting, that we should unite a 
missionary object with that which was first proposed. We heart- 
ily assent to the proposition. Let ours be wholly a missionary 
work ; and let us carry it out in the excellent spirit which we see 
constantly exemplified by our brethren in other denominations of 
Christians. But whom shall we send? We cannot send the 
young ; we have no young mento send. Well will it be for us 
if we can raise to the pulpit young men enough to keep our views 
of the truth from dying out from among ourselves. Let us send 
those who have proved themselves worthy of the great mission. 
Let us send out Channing, with his great thoughts, and large, 
mature wisdom, to expand the minds, to enlighten the intellects, 
of his hearers ; to take men who have been doubting about Chris- 
tianity, and show them how transcendently wise and reasonable 
and acceptable to the conscience are the truths of revelation. Let 
us send out Henry Ware to warm men’s hearts, and show them 
how to form their character after the divine model of Christian 
perfection, — how to imitate Christ. Let us send out Eliot, al- 
ready an apostolic name, to win men by his gentle, persuasive, 
apostolic earnestness. Let us send out Peabody, strong in reason, 
and able to reconcile and conciliate ; and if one be not enough, let 


us send out another and another Peabody, either from those still 


living in the body, or those whose spirit only is still living. What 
embodiment of eloquence or argument or elevated poetical influ- 
ence could we not send under that name ! 

“<The field is wide, it is already white for the harvest ; and the 
laborers, if we summon them from among the mighty dead as well 
_as the living, are not few. They are only waiting to be sent. 
‘‘ The field is wide and ready. Weare told, on the best author- 
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ity, that fifteen hundred societies are ready to receive, and probably 
not unwilling to receive, views of Christian truth kindred to those 
we hold as precious. They are free; they are not manacled by 
creeds; they are prepared to receive and embrace what, when 
compared with the Scriptures, they shall recognize as Gospel 
truth, or the fruit of Gospel truth grown up in the mind of brave 
and faithful inquirers. They are calling to us to send them light. 
They are not blinded by the pride of opinion, and are willing to 
open their eyes to the truth. 

‘* More than that, the experience of those who have carried the 
works we value and would send shows already that there are mul- 
titudes, in the midst of the towns and churches apparently most 
opposed to our views of truth, who are ready and eager to receive 
the books we should be glad to send. 

‘« We need not disturb the churches already established any- 
where. We need not attempt to proselyte. But just as there were, 
in France, millions who rejected Christianity, because they saw it 
under no other form than a corrupt Catholicism, so there are now, 
we well know, in the very heart of all the old churches, numbers 
who doubt about Christianity itself, because it is presented to them 
only in shapes which they cannot reconcile to reason and con- 
science. ‘To such, what a precious gift would a volume be which 
should present the sincere Gospel truth, free from the falsities and 
glosses which men have engrafted upon it or substituted for it! 

‘* We Unitarians are charged with being indifferent to the truth. 
A terrible charge ; and the most terrible part of it is that it is just. 
We are indifferent to the truth. Never was a body of men, in- 
trusted by the providence of God with a system of truths which 
they pretend to consider of infinite value, so indifferent to truth as 
we prove ourselves to be. ‘There is only one way to rebut this 
charge. We must repent and reform, and cease from our indiffer- 
ence. 

‘** We defend ourselves by saying, that we insist upon conduct 
and character. We judge, and we wish to be judged, by our 
fruits. Very good. But is all of life external? Have we not 
spiritual natures which must be fed by divine truth? And is it 
not for the spiritual wants of our brethren that we must learn to 
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feel a sympathy? Will divine truth, mingled with human error, 

produce such fruits in* the-eternal world as the pure manna from 

heaven? If we have been made depositaries of the heavenly truth, — 
shall we not open our treasures ? 

** We say, the truth is mighty, and will prevail. But will it pre- 
vail of itselft Will it prevail in any other way than that ap- 
pointed by the providence of God, kindling the hearts and souls 
of those in whom it dwells to devotion and self-sacrifice and ac- 
tion? Will the truth prevail unless it is set side by side with the 
error it is suited to supplant? Will truth conquer, if error is left 
alone on the field? Has not St. Paul answered this whole argu- 

- ment by his questions: ‘ How shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard? And how shall they hear without a 
preacher? And how shall they preach except they be sent?’ 
We persuade ourselves that we have the very truth of God, puri- 
fied from much of earthly mixture. Let us act as if we really 
believed that we have this precious truth. 

“‘The Author of our religion seems to have made it a condition 
essential to the attainment of truth, that we should act out in our 
life the truth we have already attained: ‘If any man will do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine.’ How can we hope even to 
retain the truth we have, if we do nothing for the truth? Shall 
we dare to separate what God has joined together? If we believe 
that we have the truth, we have no right to withhold it from 
others. 

** Coming in the form in which we propose to send the truth, it 
can do no harm; it will not set men at variance ; it will not in- 
crease uncharitableness, or ostentation, or bigotry, or exclusive- 
ness. It may do infinite good; it may change unbelief into belief; 
it may work in the hearts of men, and sow the seeds of faith and 

hope, of humility and charity, of mercy and good works. It may 

enlarge the conceptions of those who receive it, while it awakens 
in them a sense of the necessity of a religious life, and a percep- 
tion of the infinite nobleness of religious truth. On ourselves the 

_ effort we make to diffuse it cannot but have the effect of making 

_ it more precious in our own eyes, and more influential upon our 

~ own character and life. 
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‘‘ With these reasons, very hastily arranged, for inviting so 
general a codperation in our plan, we respectfully submit the list 
of names which we propose for your approval.” 

After the report had been read, Gipzon F. TuaveEr, Esq., 
of Boston, said that he was so decidedly in favor of this 
moyement among his religious friends, that he desired to 
have every parish in the country represented on the com- 
mittee, and named several omissions, some of which were 
afterwards supplied. 

Rey. Messrs. Hottanp and Mvzzey offered brief, but forci- 
ble, remarks in encouragement of the undertaking, present- 
ing facts that had come within their observation to show the 
great promise of usefulness which it held out. 

Rev. J. G. Forman, of Boston, gave some account of his 
labors as the Missionary and Book Agent of the American 
Unitarian Association, during the few weeks he has been 
engaged in that field of labor. In addition to subscriptions 
for the Tracts and Quarterly Journal of the Association, 
and the life and annual -memberships procured by him, he 
stated that in Fitchburg, Lowell, North Cambridge, East 
Boston, and in one of the Boston parishes, he had sold in 
all about five hundred volumes of books. A considerable 
number of these had been sold to persons who had recently 
embraced liberal views of Christianity; some of them to 
people of the Orthodox denomination. But for the most 
part they had been sold in Unitarian families. His experi- 
ence and observation went to show that large numbers of 
the works of Unitarian authors may be sold, by competent 
and reliable agents, to families who seldom seek them at 
the bookstores, and that the present movement of the As- 
sociation is eminently practicable, and promises the fullest 
success. It is Mr. Forman’s belief, that besides the collec- 
tion of subscriptions, and of life and annual memberships 
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for the Association, he can dispose of from four to five 
thousand volumes a year of Unitarian books. Those al- 
ready disposed of are mostly Channing’s Works and Me- 
moirs, Sears’s Regeneration, and Eliot’s Discourses. 

Rev. Mr. Huntineton, of Boston, gave a brief account 
of a plan to circulate books which had been formed five 
years ago, but which was laid aside out of deference to the 
American Unitarian Association. As it was proposed now 
that this Association should enter upon that plan in an ear- 
nest and comprehensive spirit, he saw no good reason why 
we should not bring forward the needed friends, and pledge 
our cooperation and support, provided the books to be cir- 
culated recognized and enforced the most vital doctrines of 
Christian theology. For himself he could not stand on 
any platform with those who recede from revelation, and 
tend to the extreme of rationalism. These books must 
teach that Christ is a being apart from all men, and their 
divine and spiritual Redeemer; that every soul needs 
a renewed interior life,—a spiritual birth superadded to 
the natural ; that Christ is the indwelling life of his Church, 
maintaining an immediate and personal intercourse with 
every true member thereof; that the Scriptures are our 
supreme master, the office of reason being only to deter- 
mine what the Scriptures declare ; that limitations to future 
punishment are not revealed, and that on this subject we 
must follow the wisdom and authority of the New Testa- 


ment; that piety and morality are radically and essentially - 


distinct, the former being the vital root of the latter; that 
the Holy Spirit is the regenerating and sanctifying influ- 
ence in the soul, flooding it with grace and raising it to 
glory ; and finally, these books must fearlessly and unquali- 
 fiedly apply the principles and spirit of the Gospel to all 
forms of sin and crime, intemperance, slavery, and war. 
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“Give me books,” said Mr. Huntington, ‘stamped with 
these heavenly characters, charged with this evangelic 
character, firmly proclaiming these vital doctrines of eyver- 
lasting life, and I will engage not to be outdone in zeal for 
their ceaseless multiplication and diffusion, by any among 
you all.” Mr. Huntington proceeded to deprecate the fact 
that Unitarians are to any degree implicated with the loose 
speculations of the day. 


‘* Is it not true,”’ said he, ‘* whether it happens to our blame or 
not, that we are disastrously mixed up with lax notions, with all 
“manner of naturalistic, pantheistic, unhallowed speculations? For 
one, without the slightest ill-will to any body, or any dishonorable 
imputations in any direction, I think it a duty to keep just as clear 
of all such damaging alliances as possible, and to protest against 
them whenever there isa chance. For this reason, the form of 
action proposed by the Association now deserves especial esteem. 
It will know what doctrines it sends out. We its members may 
know, if we will, and so may contribute, or not, according as 
conscience shall_judge. You do not make yourselves responsible, 
then, for the errors, the unbelief, the indolence, the levity, the bad 
judgment of any preacher, nor for the indifference, the haste, the 
backslidings, the financial repudiation, or the worldly-mindedness 
of any parish. Though our divinity schools should be half full 
of students that set their puerile conceits above Jesus of Nazareth, 
or our parishes be so long bereaved of the strong nourishment of 
the Gospel as to lose the faculty of discriminating between the 
candidate who preaches Combe and Plato, and the candidate who 
preaches Christ crucified, yet you, by rightly selected books, need 
. Minister to no delusion, and propagate no shams or lies. 

‘The matter is practical. The report we have been listening 
to, the general tone of which I admire, sharply contrasts our small 
pecuniary contributions with those of other Christian bodies. Can 
anything be plainer, than that the secret of the short-coming is a 
want of zealt We give for everything we are concerned for ; we 
do not give to extend our religion. I tell you, sir, money will go 
where the heart leads. What we want is zeal. Fill men’s breasts 
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with that, and they will pour their money out like water, Let 
them feel that they have infinitely precious truth to impart, and 
they will rush forth with it, as they would to snatch drowning 
men from the stream. And zeal comes of faith. When the doc- 
trines of the Gospel of Life shall have taken thorough and ardent 
possession of our hearts, our treasury will run over. 

*‘ Another aspect of the subject is this: I believe —it is a 
faith wrought into every fibre of my heart, and growing every 
day —that God is gradually preparing for his Church a period 
of unity. The signals of that approaching harmony were never 
more striking and clear than now. The sounds of strife grow 
faint. But it must be a unity that is not merely a product of sen- 
timental kindness, or a sort of universal good-nature, or an easy 
indifferentism. It must be a unity conscientious and devout. It 
must rest, as it appears to me, on the foundation of Prophets and 
Apostles, Jesus Christ himself, as the Redeemer, as the manifes- 
tation of the Father, as the Only-begotten Son, being the chief 
corner-stone. With that doctrine, no branch of the Church is so 
providentially appointed and called to further this constructive pro- 
cess, as-ours. Hence, it does seem to me of very momentous con- 
sequence, that the religious literature we are to diffuse should pre- 
sent no hostile front as towards other bands of believers, and do 
nothing to alienate disciples, or to erect the bristling fortifications 
of a sect. Welcoming every occasion of codperation that the 
softening antipathies of less liberal denominations will permit, I 
do not see why we may not even go so far as to distribute some of 
their writings which may be better adapted to spiritual impression 
than our own. Why should you confine yourselves to works is- 
sued under the direction of this Association? Why not scatter 
the holy words, and reproduce the saintly examples, proceeding 
from any or all branches of the fold? What books, for instance, 
have we, for direct, searching, practical effects, that we should do 
better to put into the hands of families than the ‘ Young Chris- 
tian,’ or ‘The Way to do Good,’ of Jacob Abbott? In certain 


eases 1 am reminded that the Association has countenanced this 


generous policy. 
«¢ But, Mr. Chairman, the point of my inquiry lies just here. 
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Is it to be expected that any guaranty should be given that any one 
doctrine should be inculcated, and another doctrine withheld, in 
the religious literature which you desire to spread over the land? 
Is any assurance, any affixed condition, any rule of selection af 
fecting that point, compatible with the genius and temper of the 
Association? Or is it replied, that we are to seek such a guaran- 
ty only in the past action and generally understood theological 
prepossessions of the body, acting through its Executive Commit- 
tee, so that it may be supposed these funds, if raised, will go for 
the diffusion of any or all of the publications found in your depos- 
itory? Orcould any provision be introduced, by which a donor 
to the funds could specify what works his money shall help to dis- 
tribute? I ask for information; and the answer will determine 
whether I, and those who agree with me, ought to act and pray 
for this enterprise. In all common Christian intercourse, I will 
be as liberal as the most catholic. I have not the presumption to 
require other men to adopt my statements. But when it comes to 
cooperation for spiritual and everlasting ends, 1 must know what 
message I proclaim. Whether through my own lips or the lips 
of others, by bodk or tract, I can proclaim no message that I do 
not believe. The first question indicates the course that appears 
to me best, the simplest, the surest in attaining the object, and the 
most wholesome in its incidental influence. 

‘In finishing, I cannot help reflecting how many of us must 
have longed, unspeakably, sometimes, for an organized body, 
where mutual affections could flow cordially together, and our 
action be blended, with no shadow of misgiving, for the building 
up of the Divine kingdom. In the fluctuating state of our transi- 
tion-age, where God’s hand has cast our lot, this, if possible, can 
be attained only through vast difficulties patiently encountered. 
An honest faith first; fellowship afterwards. No doubt, each of 
us, with a manly spirit, can afford to do the little piece of work 
given him to do, so brief in its compass, independently of much 
professional sympathy, or many outward tokens of encouragement. 
We cannot afford to be without the sympathy of the Master and 
the favor of God. With these, we may labor on alone, and yet 
not be alone. But somehow, we all want, for the very health of our 
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own souls, to be active in some kind of missionary service. This 
we must do by separate congregations, or by union. If the union 
could be had on such terms as I have ventured to intimate, and th@n 
if it had pleased G8d to make me a steward of great estates, I 
would subscribe fifty thousand dollars to your cause to-night.”’ 


Rey. T. R. Sutrivan, of Boston, followed Mr. Hunting- 
ton, commending the movement now under consideration. 

Rey. Mr. Hotianp and Hon. Henry B. Rogers thought 
that the character of the books to be published might be 
safely left in the hands of the Executive Committee of the 
Association, in whose moderation, prudence, and wisdom 
they had confidence. 

Rey. Georce E. Extis said there was no doubt some 
ground for the feeling expressed by our brother from the 
South End on this subject; but he thought it should be 
considered a subordinate matter to the principal object 
which the Association had in view. He agreed with Mr. 
Huntington, if he understood him rightly, in the statement of 
doctrines which he had put forth, and preached them every 
Sabbath. But it is impossible that this Executive Committee 
can be a Board of Censors. We cannot have a censor- 
ship of opinion in our body, and he did not wish anything 
that would even look like it. He commended the principle 
of freedom, which distinguished the Unitarian body, and 
thought we must accept the evils that were incident to our 
position. He was entirely willing to leave this whole mat- 
ter of the character of the books to be published by the As- 
sociation to its Executive Committee, and felt no distrust 
of the manner in which they would discharge their duty. ~ 

Rey. Dr. GannetT expressed the warmest approbation of 
the candor and frankness of Mr. Huntington. He united 


- with him most fully in the prayer for greater sympathy and 


: 


unity among the members of the Unitarian body. He was 
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glad that it had been so clearly and forcibly affirmed, that 
we do not stand on the ground of naturalism, deism, or ra- 
tionalism, but that our basis is the divine Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, interpreted, however, in the exercise of private judg- 
ment, and‘not with a view of reaching a common doctrinal 
platform. Some confidence we must repose in one another, 
and he did not see how we could act in this movement un- 
less we confided in the wisdom and discretion of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Unitarian Association. 

At this stage of the discussion the meeting was adjourned 
to half past seven o’clock in the evening. We will only 
add, that there arose some slight misunderstanding of the 
views expressed by Mr. Huntington, in consequence of the 
phraseology he employed. It appeared, however, after his 
speech had been carefully written out, that there was no 
want of harmony between his doctrines and those taught in 
the pulpits which defend the Gospel of Jesus Christ as a 
divine and authoritative revelation from God. On turning 
to the back numbers of the Monthly Magazine, of which 
Mr. Huntington is the Editor, we find the warmest encomi- 
ums of the books which the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has published and circulated; and we have no doubt 
that the works which that Association will hereafter distrib- 
ute will be of the character of its earlier publications. 

The evening session was opened at half past seven 
o’clock, by prayer by Rey. Mr. Knarp, of Brookline. The 
President then made a brief statement of the steps pre- 
paratory to this meeting, and of the spirit of united feel- 
ing and action which it was hoped the conference would 
manifest. Amid all the causes of honest difference of 
opinion, he believed there was ample ground for codpera- 
tion in accomplishing a noble enterprise in behalf of our 
country and our fellow-man, and every reflection he had 
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given to the amazing and rapid increase of our population 
made the importance of this enterprise more conspicuous 
and commanding. 

Rey. Dr. Gannett felt friendly to all attempts to circulate 
our literature, though he would not have other departments 
of denominational action overlooked or slighted. One of 
the chief blessings of this movement, if as successful as 
he believed it would be, would be found in an increased 
spirit of union among ourselyes. We need to stand closer 
together, and to know one another and love one another 
more. We must educate ourselves to the habit of giving. 
He had lately been to New York; and when he heard there 
that one of the Unitarian societies in that noble city had 
given ten thousand dollars to send forth to a college in the 
West, he came back, he would not say ashamed of Boston, 
but wishing that Boston might emulate such a spirit of phi- 
lanthropy. He read an extract from an English review, 
criticizing the spirit of Unitarians, and declaring that a sect 
that did nothing for the spread of its views of truth would 
soon die out. He believed that that opinion was as true as 
the Gospel. We are entering on this day — Ash Wednes- 
day —that season of penitence which some denomina- 
tions annually observe ; let us make this time a season of 
penitence for our past remissness. As he came up to this 
meeting, he saw the crescent moon shining in the western 
sky, advancing in silver brightness to her full-orbed splen- 
dor ; may that be an emblem of our own growth, till we 
shall become a luminary in the moral world, shining bright- 
er and brighter to the perfect day. p 

Rev. H. W. Betiows, of New York, thought that the se- 
curity of our Unitarianism here in Boston dulled the zeal 
of its friends for its diffusion. We greatly needed more 
earnestness in appealing for that wealth which should flow 
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forth and pour itself at the feet of this great cause. A 
layman once told him that the pulpit made a great mistake 
if it allowed the laity to push the pulpit; the pulpit ought 
to push the laity. For his part, he felt almost mortified at 
theghought that we had to pull every string to raise such 
a petty sum as fifty thousand dollars. He gave his most 
hearty support to the noble plan which had been placed be- 
fore them. Let us sustain it with all our energy, and be 
ready to carry onward triumphantly every good enter- 
prise that demands our help. The Tracts of the American 
Unitarian Association had already accomplished a most 
beneficent work. The poorest of them might ray out a 
glorious light in many dark parts of our land. He had 
confidence in the wisdom of the Executive Committee of 
that Association, and believed they would pursue that wise 
middle course which would enlist the sympathies of the 
largest number of its friends. 

Rev. Mr. Dean, of Yellow Springs, Ohio, bore testimony 
to the great demand for our Unitarian literature in the 
growing towns of that State. 

Rey. Mr. Haury, of Alton, Illinois, mentioned several 
facts which had come under his personal observation as 
illustrative of the importance of the plan under discussion. 

Rey. Dr. Mites, of Boston, gave a brief description of 
some details connected with the employment of book dis- 
tributors and the publication of our tracts and books. He ~ 
estimated the number of persons by whom our literature 
would be gladly received at one million, but a small portion 
of whom were reached by the voice of the preacher. We 
can reach the remainder only by books ; and we are called 
upon by every consideration of Christian duty and Christian 
patriotism to give wholesome food to satisfy the mental 
hunger which our universal education has awakened. If 
our children call for bread, shall we give them a stone? 
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Georce B, Emerson, Esq., of Boston, said that before he 
_ Came to the evening meeting he made a promise to a friend 
who could not be present, that the following suggestion 
should be offered, which he asked liberty now to state. It 
was this, that each clergyman in our denomination be re- 
_ quested to preach a sermon, on some Sabbath which each 
might select, in favor of united and hearty action in behalf 
of this enterprise. He would redeem his promise by the 
statement of the suggestion, simply expressing his own 
hope that it would be complied with. He supposed there 
was no need of any formal vote touching the point, but 
would move that this suggestion, together with the whole 
subject of any further correspondence with our churches 
be referred to the Executive Committee of the Association. 
This motion was unanimously adopted. 
* Hon. Henry B. Rocers would not let the question on the 
acceptance of the report be put without one word from him, 
_ expressive of his profoundest conviction of the importance 
and necessity of this movement. Mr. Fearine named en- 
couragements he had received of generous aid. The re- 
port was accepted, and the meeting closed with prayer from 
- Rey. Dr. Lorxror. In fervent and impressive words he in- 
voked God’s blessing on the enterprise to which we had put 
our hands, praying that no imperfect or unworthy motives 
- might stir in our hearts, and that the work might be carried 
on to a speedy and triumphant issue. 
Thus was brought to a close a conference which was 
called in the hope that it might lead to more fraternal 
and united action, and which is likely, as we rejoice to be- 
lieve, to fulfil all the expectations of its friends. Many 
earnest words were uttered, many hearts were moved with 
: deep feeling, and a plan of concerted action was adopted, 
which, as we go to press, has the promise of entire success. 
_ This result, however, can be reached got in one way,— 
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by zealous and determined work. The sum to be raised, 
small compared with our denominational resources, is large 
when considered with reference to our denominational 
habits of giving. It cannot be collected unless there be a 
far more generous response from all our societies than in 
any previous call. A wealthy and prosperous denomina- 
tion, committed to an undertaking which meets with unpre- 
cedented unanimity, let us not have the mortification of 
failure and defeat. If we cannot accomplish this enter- 
prise, what can we accomplish? When will there again 
be a plan proposed to us of more general acceptance, or of 
more promise of good? Failing now, must we not antici- 
pate perpetual failure and decadence hereafter? Let us 
refuse to know that word failure. Let one great and good 
deed done inspire fresh hope and courage throughout our 
body. The bare hope of this result has already given us 
more respect in our own eyes, and a position of more influ- 
ence over others. We have the highest confidence in the 
earnest activity of the general committee, whose names 
were published in the pamphlet edition of the proceedings 
of the meeting of February 1. A. friend reading that 
list of names justly remarked, that perhaps no other denom- 
ination in New England could furnish another of the same 
character, for enterprise and ability. They will work for 
the cause to which so many of them have already pledged 
their help. And we call upon all to work with them. Per. 
haps these pages may be read by those to whom no sub- 
scription-paper may be presented, and if prompted to give 
their aid, they may forward it directly to the treasurer of 
the collecting committee, Hon. ALBERT Fearine, Boston, 
Every assistance will be gladly received, for it will help 
onward our object, the entire and triumphant accomplish- 


ment of which we hope to be able to report in our next 
Journal. 
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December 12, 1853. At the meeting of the Committee 
this day, all the members were present with the exception 
of Mr. Lincoln. 

The committee to whom had been referred the consider- 
ation of the expediency of taking measures with reference 
to the erection of a monument in honor of Servetus, made 
a report. It was stated that a correspondence might be 
opened with the friends of Liberal Christianity in England 
and Switzerland in regard to this subject, and that, if the 
final decision should be that it was inexpedient to erect any 
memorial in honor of that martyr, such a correspondence 
might at least serve to extend our acquaintance with the 
disciples of our faith in other lands, and to strengthen the 
sympathies which should unite us all together. This course 
seemed called for, likewise, by respect for the anony- 
- mous friend who had generously offered two hundred dol- 
~ Jars in aid of this object, and the committee understood that 

intimations of further assistance had been received. For 

these reasons, it was recommended that the Secretary be 

requested to open a correspondence with the Secretary of 
- the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and through 
him with the Liberal divines of Geneva, with a view of 
ascertaining their feelings in regard to the measure here 
< suggested ; and a vote was adopted to this effect. 
An offer having been made to the Committee, several 
weeks ago, of the stereotype plates of Worcester’s ‘ Bible 
- News,” the Secretary informed the Board of the number 
of copies of that work which had already been published, 
of the probable extent to which the book would be well re- 
ceived and be likely to do good, as also of the condition and 
24* 
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value of these stereotype plates. Remembering that the 
“ Bible News”? has been the means, under Divine Provi- 
dence, of leading many minds to a knowledge of the truth, 
and believing that the gentle and persuasive spirit of its 
revered author may still call many to the light and hope of 
better views of God’s word, the Committee voted to pur- 
chase the plates, which, as it was understood, would thus 
come into their possession in the course of a few weeks. 
It is hoped that in time a large and cheap edition of this 
work may be issued, and that it may form a part of that 
religious literature to the diffusion of which our efforts 
should now be directed. 

An application was read for aid to sustain public wor- 
ship in the Unitarian church in Needham; and upon being 
informed of the condition of the Society in that town, of its 
gradual but steady growth, and of the prospect of its being 
able by and by to sustain itself, the Committee voted to ap- 
propriate to it the sum of one hundred dollars. 

From the Trustees of the Dover (N. H.) Library Associ- 
ation the Committee received an application for the gift of 
our publications; and a vote was passed authorizing the 
Secretary to transmit copies of our publications to that in- 
stitution. 

The Secretary read a letter he had received from the 
Society in Perry, Maine, presenting a statement of the con- 
dition and wants of that Society, and speaking in warm 
terms of the success attending the ministry of its pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Howard. The sum of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars was appropriated to encourage our friends in that 
place. 

At this meeting another subject came up for considera- 
tion, which occupied the earnest thoughts of the Commit- 
tee, — the importance of making an immediate attempt to 
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enlist the sympathies and strength of our denomination in 
favor of some more comprehensive and effectual methods 
for the promotion of our views of the truth. The convic- 
tion rested deeply upon the minds of all, that while our de- 
nominational resources were large, and our opportunities 
were never more inviting, our present operations are petty, 
and we need some bolder enterprise to unite our sympa- 
thies, and call out our hearty endeavors. The present was 
believed to be a favorable time to undertake a more earnest 
work. The position which the Association occupies is 
more distinctly understood. The declaration of opinion 
made in the last Annual Report shows the ground on which 
we stand. It is the ground on which, as a denomination, 
we have stood from the beginning, — that of a belief in the 
supernatural authority of Jesus Christ, and in the divine 
origin of his Gospel; and while we would do nothing to 
contravene our principles of toleration and charity, we 
acted from a profound conviction of duty in affirming that 
we must not be identified with those who deny the divine 
origin of Christianity, and are seeking to undermine its 
claim to supernatural authority. Have we not reason to 
think that the early friends of the Unitarian movement in 
New England will respond to that declaration, and sustain 
us in that position, and unite with us in diffusing a religious 
literature which contains the most enlightened and earnest 
defence of the religion which was revealed to the world by 


~ Him who “ came in his Father’s name”? In many aspects 


the times seem favorable for some new action. It is a sea- 
son of general prosperity, and the charities of our friends 
have not been recently overtaxed. Add to this the fact, 
that the number of persons has been lately greatly increased 


~ who are seeking to learn what are our views of Christian 
- truth, and from various indications we judge that the public 
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mind is turning a more fayorable attention to them. Shall 
we go on in the old routine of established, but very limited 
operation, or shall we attempt some new and higher action, 
to bless us by the new vigor it will diffuse throughout our 
circle of friends, and to prove our faithfulness to the oppor- 
tunities put into our hands? 

Thoughts of this kind were expressed in the consultations 
of the Committee, all of whom felt that the questions to 
which they gave rise should be carefully considered and 
answered. It was therefore voted that this whole subject 
be referred to a special committee, to report at length one 
week from this afternoon, and Messrs. Lothrop, 8S. Fair- 
banks, and Miles were appointed to this duty. 

The meeting was then adjourned to Monday, December 
19, at half past three o’clock in the afternoon. 


December 19, 1853. The adjourned meeting of the 
Committee was attended by all its members with the ex- 
ception of Dr. Hall. The special committee, of which 
the President was chairman, made a full written report, 
which took the ground that the time had now come 
when new and greater efforts should be made for the diffu- 
sion of our views of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, especially 
by the means of a wider circulation of our books and traets. 
The report solicited “ attention to the remarkable and un- 
precedented position in which we find ourselves placed. 
At a time when, by the great diminution of our preachers, 
we seem to be debarred from our most favored modes of 
action, there has sprung up an increased interest in our 
religious literature, and. Unitarian books are called for to 
an extent never before known. It is a part of the great 

“movement of mind in this age. Our continent is rapidly 
being filled with readers. Thousands who are striving to 
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prove all things and to hold fast what is good are seeking 
to know what are our views of truth. This is not the place 
for the recapitulation of details. In one small interior 
town, having no Unitarian society, three hundred and fifteen 
volumes of our books were sold in one day. The publica- 
tion of the works of Channing, Ware, Peabody, Eliot, and 
Sears has created a thirst for a more fresh and quickening 
literature ; and larger and cheaper editions of these works, 
and reprints of our earlier Tracts, no copies of which are 
now on hand, and the publication of other works from the 
pens of our ablest writers, dre urgently required, that we 
may improve the opportunities that are opened before us.” 

“Tt seems to your committee,” the report goes on to 
add, “ that these facts point, as if they were the finger of 
God, to a duty which we must not pass by. We recom- 
mend that an earnest attempt should be made to raise a 
fund to be employed as capital in the publication, sale, and 
distribution of books. We wish that we may set about this 
in the spirit of a determined and holy purpose. Grateful 
for the peace and satisfaction which our faith has given to 
ourselves, can we not hold up this proof of our sense of its 
worth, this earnest of our desire that it may shed its light 
and joy upon others? Our efforts to accomplish this result 
_ would draw our hearts more fraternally together, and our 
- self-sacrifices, by kindling a fresh interest in the truth in 
our own souls, would be a new illustration of the words 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive. Amidst the 
- denominational activity that prevails around us, let not our 
apathy be a proclamation either that we do not believe our 
professed views of the Gospel, or that, believing them, we 
are indifferent whether others embrace them or not. We 
~ cannot stand in such a position as that, without justly incur- 
ring the scorn of the world, and forfeiting our own self- 
respect.” 
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The report concluded by recommending certain resolu- 
tions for the adoption of the Committee, which were subse- 
quently unanimously approved. They declared, in sub- 
stance, that the circumstances of our denomination and the 
wants of our times call for immediate and vigorous efforts 
to raise a fund whereby the operations of the Association 
may be enlarged, and recommending that a meeting be 
called of the friends of Unitarian Christianity for consulta- 
tion upon this subject. 


The meeting was then adjourned to Monday, January 9, 
1854. 


January 5, 1854. A special meeting of the Executive 
Committee was called this day, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, and it was attended only by those members who are 
resident in Boston. ‘The object was to have an inter- 
view with the Rev. A. S. Dean, agent of Antioch College, 
Ohio, who presented himself before us, at the request of 
the friends of that institution, to ask that a delegate might 
be appointed from our committee to attend a meeting of 
the Trustees of Antioch College to be held on the 12th 
instant at Yellow Springs, Ohio, for the purpose of learning 
more fully the situation, wants, and prospects of that Col- 
lege. The Committee were favored with this interview with 
Mr. Dean, and at the same time a letter from the Treas- 
urer of the College was read, likewise inviting a delegate 
for the object above named. 

After some conference upon this subject, in which a 
desire was generally expressed to give the friends of An- 
tioch College an expression of our interest in the prosperity 
of that new and hopeful institution, the following votes were 
passed : — 


1, That the American Unitarian Association accept the 
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invitation of the Trustees of Antioch College to attend a 
meeting of said Trustees, at Yellow Springs, on the 12th 
imstant. 

2. That the Treasurer be authorized to pay any sum, not 
exceeding one hundred dollars, to meet the expenses of a 
delegate. 

3. That the appointment of a delegate be left with the 
President and Secretary. 

It was afterwards a subject of regret to learn, that such 
were the engagements of all the members of the Commit- 
tee that it was impossible to find one who could take so 
long a journey at so short a notice. The Secretary ex- 
plained these circumstances in a letter addressed to the 
President of Antioch College, assuring him of the interest 
we felt in the success of that institution, and of our friendly 
wishes for its prosperity. " 

January 9, 1854. All the members of the Committee 
were present this day, with the exception of Mr. 8. Fair- 
banks. 

The Secretary gave notice that Rev. Mr. Forman en- 
tered upon his duties as Missionary of the Association on 
the 19th of the last month, and that his labors thus far had 
been attended with gratifying success. Notice was also 
given that the second number of the Quarterly Journal was 
published on the 31st of December last. 

The chief subject which came up again for considera- 
tion was that upon which the report was made from which 
we have already largely quoted. It appeared that the 
reflections which the members of the Committee had be- 


stowed upon this subject only strengthened the general con- 
_ clusions before reached. Decided opinions were expressed 
of the importance of such action as was then referred to, 
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and of action attempted now. ‘The best methods and time 
of commencing these efforts afforded subjects of discussion, 
some inclining to the opinion that it might be well to post- 
pone any appeal to our friends until after the next annual 
meeting of the Association. If the position taken at the 
last annual meeting should then be reaffirmed, and renewed 
confidence be expressed in the plans and measures of the 
Committee, such an appeal would justly carry more weight 
and influence with it than it can command now. On the 
other hand, it was thought that such a postponement would 
delay all action for nearly a year, as nothing could be 
attempted during the dispersion from the city in the sum- 
mer months, and that our constituents of the Unitarian 
body at large would act more understandingly on the ques- 
tion whether they approved of the plans of their Committee, 
if we now set forth distinctly what those plans are. 

Acknowledging the importance of this view of the sub- 
ject, and fearing that a year’s time is too much to lose in 
this great duty and trust, it was finally resolved that.a 
meeting of the friends of our Association be held on | 
Wednesday, February 1, at half past three o’clock in the 
afternoon, in the Freeman Place Chapel, and that the Pres- 
ident and Secretary be a committee to prepare a written 
circular, to be widely distributed, inviting attendance at 
that time and place. 

After voting some appropriations, and attending to other 
business of minor importance, the meeting adjourned to ten. 
o’clock in the morning of February 1. ; 


February 1, 1854. All the members of the Committee 
were present. Notice was giyen that, according to the 
vote passed at the last meeting, the President and Secretary 
had sent out a circular inviting friends of the Association 
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to meet this day, at half past three o’clock, in Freeman Place 
Chapel. Responses to these invitations had been received 
from several gentlemen, expressing sympathy with the ob- 
jects of the meeting, and regrets that they cannot be pres- 
ent this afternoon. The Secretary was requested to read 
at the public meeting such extracts from these letters as he 
might select for that purpose. 

The President read a paper prepared by himself and the 
Secretary, which he submitted as a basis for consideration 
and action at the conference; and it was voted that this 
paper be approved, and that it be read by the President. 

After making some other preparations for the meeting in 
Freeman Place Chapel, the Committee adjourned to meet 
again to-morrow morning at nine o’clock. 

As a full account of the public meeting of February 1 
will be found on another page of this Journal, we shall 
make no further reference to it here. 


February 2, 1854. Messrs. Lothrop, Hall, Fearing, Lin- 
“ coln, and the Secretary were present at the meeting this 
morning. 

In order that a report of the proceedings of the confer- 
ence held yesterday may be widely distributed among our 
friends, it was voted that the Secretary prepare and publish 
a pamphlet edition for general circulation. 

The Committee understanding, through the report of our 
Missionary, Mr. Forman, that Channing’s Memoir is a work 
of which many copies may be distributed in our parishes, 
it was voted to accept a proposal from Messrs. Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. to furnish the Committee with one thousand 

sets of that Memoir. 

The subject of procuring better rooms for the accommo- 
dation of the Association again came up for consideration, 
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and a committee previously appointed for this purpose re- 
ported in favor of engaging rooms at No. 21 Bromfield 
Street. These rooms combined many advantages of central 
location, space, light, and air, and had been examined by 
several members of the Committee, all of whom were in 
favor of securing them. It was accordingly voted that the 
Secretary be authorized to rent the rooms referred to; and 
the President, Treasurer, and Secretary were appointed a 
committee to see them properly fitted up for our use. 

The meeting was adjourned to the 9th day of March 
next, at ten o’clock in the forenoon. 


February 15, 1854. A special meeting of the Com- 
mittee was called by the President, in consequence of the 
sudden death of our Treasurer, Hon. Henry P. Fairbanks. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : — 


‘Tn the death of the Hon. Henry P. Farrpanxs, late Treas- 
urer of the American Unitarian Association, the Executive Com- 
mittee, for the first time since its organization, twenty-eight years 
ago, are called to notice the decease of one of their members. * 
Therefore be it 

‘* Resolved, That in giving expression to our sense of his worth, 
and our loss, we bow in a not ungrateful submission to that holy 
Providence that has ordered a bereavement which fills our hearts 
with deep and unfeigned sorrow. 

‘* Resolved, That this event, while it deprives the community of 
an honest, upright, active, and enterprising citizen, justly honored 
and beloved for the Christian virtues of his character and the use- 
fulness of his life, deprives this Association of a most efficient and 
faithful officer, whose devoted services cheerfully rendered for 
more than ten years, amid the pressure of extensive business 
engagements, may justly claim the gratitude of its friends and ben- 
efactors. 

** Resolved, That, as officers of the Association, we desire to 
bear testimony to the promptness in duty, to the wisdom and judg- 
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ment in council, to the kindness and courtesy in intercourse, which 
won for our late associate the warm affection and respect with 
which we now cherish his memory. 

‘* Resolved, That.we sincerely sympathize with his afflicted 
family in their sudden and sore bereavement. 

© Resolved, That the members of the Executive Committee will 
attend the funeral service of the deceased, and that a copy of these 
resolutions be communicated to his family, and published in the 
Christian Register and Christian Inquirer.”’ 


It was also voted, that Messrs. Callender, Fearing, and 
the Secretary be a committee to take possession of the 
books, papers, and property in the hands of the late Treas- 
urer, and to make report of the state of the same, prepara- 
tory to their transfer into the hands of his successor. 

Adjourned. 


February 22, 1854. Another special meeting was 
called this day, at the request of the President, and was 
held in the new rooms, 21 Bromfield Street. Members 


all present except Messrs. Fairbanks and Hall. After 


making some appropriations, and disposing of several let- 
ters submitted by the Secretary, the following resolutions 
were adopted : — 


‘¢ Resolved, That the rooms rented in Bromfield Street for the 
use of the Association be opened by religious exercises, and an 
address, on Thursday, the 9th day of March next, at 73 o’clock in 
the evening. 

‘© Resolved, That the President of the Association be requested 
to deliver an Address at that time, and that Rev. Dr. Gannett, an 
ex-President of the Association, be invited to offer prayer. 

‘¢ Resolved, That the President and Secretary be a committee to 
make all needed arrangements for the meeting.” 


Adjourned. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


A FRIEND weit from Oregon City, Oregon a 
under date of November 14, 1853, says : — 


‘¢ A number of persons here will be glad to buy Channing’s 
Works, and other Unitarian publications. If you will send a box 
of books to me directly, should you find a vessel coming to Ore- 
gon, if not, to San Francisco, there to be re-shipped to me, I shall 
be glad of it, and will send the money to you as fast as I sell 
them. Oregon is a fine country, and is fast filling up with a very 
intelligent people. Farming is good business. ‘The cause of 
education will soon feel the effects of the increasing wealth of our 
farmers, for many of them are anxious to give their children a 
good education. Popular books find a good market here. I will 
send you a letter giving further particulars concerning this place.”’ 


The following letter gives a brief description of the rise 
and growth of one of our new societies in Maine : — 


*¢ Perry, Me., December 20, 1853. 
‘¢Rev. Dr. Mines: — 


‘* Dear Sir, — This place is one of the extreme easterly towns 
of Maine, being situated on St. Andrew’s Bay, which is the up- 
per part of the Passamaquoddy, near the mouth of the St. Croix 
River, and nearly opposite the city of St. Andrews, New Bruns- 
wick ; seven miles north from Eastport, where is Brother Edes, 
and twenty-one south from Calais, where is Brother Lathrop. 
The only town between this and Calais is Robbinston (named for 
Lieutenant-Governor Robbins of Massachusetts, who originally 
owned the township in whole or in part), a remarkably active and 
enterprising ship-building town. 

‘* Materials for a Liberal society have long been gathering here. 
About twenty-five years ago, Mr. D., then a young man, removed 
here, and has been one of the most eapagial and useful citizens 
of the town. Although a member of the Unitarian church at 
Eastport, he has considered it his duty to sustain religious insti- 
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tutions in his own town, and has been a stated and liberal contrib- 
utor to the Orthodox society, and a regular attendant upon its ser- 
vices. ‘There had also gathered a considerable number of persons 
of Liberal views not distinctly Unitarian, — Free-will Baptists 
and others, — while some members of the Orthodox church had 
come to hold Liberal sentiments, so as to be prepared to aid in 
supporting Liberal preaching. As tending to bring about this re- 
sult, the church, considering itself strong, had pursued a course of 
discipline, unchristian certainly in some of its developments, and 
unwise throughout, for some of its best members were excommu- 
nicated. These transactions were productive of a long and bitter 
war of words, which finally left the church and society in a broken 
State. 

‘* Meanwhile there had been effective Unitarian preaching by 
Mr. Farley, and afterwards by Mr. Rice of Eastport. Later (in 
the summer of 1851), there being no stated supply of the pulpit, 
Rev. A. M. Bridge was obtained, and labored successfully for six 
weeks, and still later, Rev. Calvin Lincoln, being on a visit at 
Eastport, held an evening meeting here, and is remembered and 
spoken of with pleasure. Having been informed of the state of 
things in Perry, Mr. Lincoln was convinced that it was good mis- 
sionary ground, and the time when operations could be begun most 
auspiciously was only waited for. Late in the same year a letter 
reached him saying that the time had come when the trial could 
be made; that there was no preaching, nor prospect of any, in the 
town; that the people were well disposed toward Unitarian, or at 
least Liberal, sentiments; especially was this true of the young 
men in the town, who were desirous of different preaching from 
what they had thus far heard, and if a missionary could be sent 
here for a few weeks, they thought a society could be established 
on a permanent basis. Soon after the receipt of that letter I 
came, on an engagement with the Association for six Sundays. 

‘¢J have thus given you a sketch of the preliminary steps and ~ 
first history of the movement with which I am connected, as being 
suitable to your Journal, inasmuch as it may suggest, by similarity 
of circumstances, like movements in other places. I am persuaded 
that there are many towns ripe for the harvest. We want more 
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men. Are there not laymen ready to engage in missionary labor? 
As to the later history of the movement, it might not be entirely 
proper for me to set it forth. I certainly had no reason to expect 
the degree of success which has been granted me, and I thank the 
kind Providence which first sent me into this field of labor, and 
which has cared for and sustained me in the work. 
‘¢ Yours in Christian fellowship, 
‘¢THos. D. Howarp.”’ 


A friend writing from the eastern part of Wisconsin, 
under date of January 16th, says :— 


‘*T think the prospects for the spread of Liberal views here were 
never better than they are now. Even where apparent failure has 
met our first effort, there is a decided tendency towards enlarge- 
ment of mind and heart. Our present burial in business, lands, 
railroads, will eventually produce a more glorious resurrection 
from past modes of thought and action. Men are coming in con- 
tact, and are thus rubbing off the rough corners of prejudice, 
error, bigotry, and superstition, without being conscious of it until 
they sit down of a New Year’s Eve and compare themselves with 
what they were. Though we may not see in it the building of 
churches and formation of societies, yet I think there never was a 
time when we were more prosperous than now. Our views are 
everywhere treated with respect, and in very many instances are 
adopted as correct, though the individual may not see proper to 
withdraw from the church of his childhood, or the close associa- 
tions of later years. Men, too, who have just begun to think 
religiously, are astonished to find that their views do not accord 
with those held by the popular churches of the day. ‘Is it pos- 
sible,’ said a man to me in the cars the other day, ‘ that these are 
the views of the Unitarians! Then I must be a Unitarian.’ ”’ 


The same friend, writing under date of January 30th, 
after expressing the hope that a more hearty denomina- 
tional activity may be awakened among us, and commend- 
ing the spirit and aim of our Journal, goes on to say : — 
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‘« We have scarcely dared to demand of each other what Ortho- 
dox Christians have freely asked of us, and very often have as 
freely received. They have asked us to build their churches and 
colleges, and we have done it; they have asked us to support 
their preachers and their poor, and we have not refused. But all 
the while we have neglected our own little flock for fear of being 
accused of proselyting. ‘They have said to us, ‘ You are liberal ; 
mere opinions are of little consequence with you. Show your lib- 
erality by giving us money’ ;— and we have done as they asked. 
Through fear of being called sectarian, we have preferred to do 
nothing at all. In many places where we might have had a 
church of one hundred and fifty or two hundred members, we have 
added our numbers to swell the congregations and Sabbath schools 
of churches with which we had no doctrinal sympathy. We have 
been called clever for this noble disinterestedness ; but what has 
been the price we have paid? We have been deprived of the 
preaching and blessings of a pure Gospel, and our children, in 
many cases, have been driven into the darkness of doubt and unbe- 
lief. God save us from such liberality as that, and unite us in one 
common effort for the advancement of the truth as we understand 
it. May we never give countenance to that which we believe to 
be false, through fear of what men may say of us. Let us rather 
fear our own consciences, and fear Him who is able to destroy both 
soul and body.”’ 


From a letter from Rey. A. H. Conant, dated Geneva, 
January 24, we give a brief extract : — 


‘« About two weeks ago our Illinois Pastoral Association met 
at Belvidere; present, Elders S. S. Kimball, William Bradley, 
and J. L. Towner, and Rev. B. F. Stamm of Janesville, J. M. 
Windsor of Rockford, R. R. Shippen of Chicago, and myself. 

‘¢ Brother Kimball’s report of his success was very cheering. 
His congregations at Blackberry are large and increasing. The 
society there are agitating the subject of building a meeting-house 
next summer. His labors as a missionary in Lafayette Grove and 
other places have also been successful. 

“‘ Mr. Windsor appears also to be doing very well; but the 
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prosperity at Rockford is not equal just at present to what it would 
have been if they had experienced no delays in building their 
house. They have the means to build, and hope another year to 
carry out their purpose and see the prosperity of their society. 

‘«« Brother Stamm has met with a cordial weleome at Waukesha 
and some other places which he has visited as missionary. With 
his earnestness of purpose, there is little reason to doubt that he 
will find a sphere of labor in which he will work efficiently. He 
has in him the elements of growth and power, and deserves en- 
couragement, and will ultimately, I have no doubt, more than jus- 
tify any aid and confidence he may receive. 

‘* Elder Bradley is a missionary of the Western Conference, has 
been successful in the establishment of a society at Jackson, Mich., 
and has now a fair prospect of a favorable reception in Freeport 
and Belvidere. 

‘Bilder J. L. Towner has been preaching. in Stephenson 
County to several societies with various success. Brother Shippen 
of Chicago has lately had his meeting-house enlarged by the addi- 
tion of twenty-four pews, which were all taken immediately, and 
the house is quite as full as before the enlargement. The most 
friendly and hopeful spirit prevails in his society, and his popular- 
ity and influence are extending rapidly beyond the limits of his 
own congregation. 

‘* My society in Geneva, for the first time, rented the slips last 
October, designing still to reserve a part as free seats. But I 
believe all, or nearly all, have been taken, and several families are 
wanting slips not to be had. 

“*My congregation in Campton (eight miles northwest of 
Geneva) is fair in number and interesting in character, being com- 
posed principally of intelligent young men, who manifest quite an 
earnest interest in our views of Christian truth.” 


It has afforded us great pleasure to receive a communi- 
cation, dated January 24th, from the Secretary of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Unitarian Association, from which we may 
quote the following extract, to show that there are phases 
of feeling abroad like those now springing up among us : — 
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‘‘T am glad to be able to respond most heartily to your wish for 
a closer bond of union and sympathy between our two offices. 
There are many questions now agitated among Unitarians in 
England which may have peculiar interest also among yourselves, 
and comparison of experience might often be of service to us both. 
For instance, the very loose and independent nature of our organi- 
zation in a religious body is beginning to be a matter fraught with 
deep interest as regards our denominational existence and efficien- 
ey; and a new school of thinkers has arisen here, consisting 
chiefly of the younger ministry and laymen, who see, in that very 
independence from any spiritual control which our churches enjoy, 
great danger. In many ways this danger is apparent. The 
young men of our body are very apt to feel impressed with the 
power to do good possessed by religious organizations, and are 
naturally disheartened when they contrast the fervor and healthy 
state of some Dissenting congregations with those of our own sect. 
When we were bound together by external bonds, -this want of 
internal sympathy was not felt; those bonds removed, we should, 
as many think, have tried to draw closer together, and become 
more distinctly defined. Of course, I do not hint at spiritual dom- 
ination, or at temporal rule over the affairs of the sect. Such 
would not fora moment be tolerated. It is only a bond of Christian 
fellowship and of theological sympathy that is aimed at; and these 
attained, I think that our moral courage and generosity would be 
awakened, to say nothing of the clear-sightedness on matters of 
religion which would be induced.”’ 


From our young and earnest brother at Alton we have 
received the following letter : — 


“ Alton, Ill., February 1, 1854. 
“Rev. Dr. Mites: — 

“ My dear Sir, — Fifteen years ago a society existed here under 
the direction of Rev. Mr. Farley; but owing to that gentleman’s 
departure from the West, and some mercantile embarrassments 
which overclouded the prosperity of this part of the country at 
that time, the society became virtually extinct, though some mem- 
bers of it are still with us. In October last I made a visit of ex- 
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ploration, at the suggestion of a friend in St. Louis, and found 
enough of vitality to convince me that a Unitarian Society could 
not only live, but flourish. I accordingly advertised my services, 
and on the following Sunday had a good congregation. We met 
for our worship in a very poor room occupied by the Library As- 
sociation. ‘The audience consisted of probably fifty persons, all 
of them prominent individuals in the community, and several of 
them New England Unitarians, who had been deprived of the 
preaching of Liberal Christianity for several years. It would take 
too long to tell you of the many kind words spoken to me at the 
close of the services, and of the determination manifested to carry 
on the work. If, however, any one deems our faith ‘a cold and 
worthless system,’ let him go into some of the flourishing towns 
on the Mississippi, where persons holding Liberal views have been 
obliged for years to choose between absence from any religious 
services, and hearing the faith of their fathers denounced as infi- 
delity, and he will see enough of emotion manifested to remove all 
doubt of the power of Unitarianism over the heart. After preach- 
ing two Sabbaths, I thought it best to ascertain how many persons 
might be relied on to sustain the effort and to give it permanency ; 
I therefore requested a meeting ‘to consider the propriety of or- 
ganizing a Unitarian Society.’ I was moved to this early action 
from a conviction that any labor would be useless if it did not aim 
at a permanent result. Moreover, Unitarianism was no new thing 
with most of the persons whose codperation I anticipated. They 
“had listened in former years to some of our best preachers, and I 
felt quite sure that from such sources they had learned more of 
Unitarianism than I could hope to teach them. At that meeting 
(on the 17th of October) fifteen persons were present, and the so- 
ciety was organized with the name of the ‘ First Congregational 
Society of Alton.’ From that time we have had a steady and 
healthy growth, until we now number about thirty families in the 
society, and an average attendance of a hundred persons, which, 
however, is increasing every Sunday. The intolerance of some 
persons obliged us to vacate the room which we occupied, and we 
temoved to a more convenient one: but this has become too small; 
and, in view of the steady growth of the congregation, we have 
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been forced to the conclusion that we need a church as soon as it 
ean be built, for it must be borne in mind that it wil] take proba- 
bly a year to finish the building after it is commenced. Impressed 
with the absolute necessity for immediate action, we have raised 
within our own numbers the sum of $4,000; to this the generos- 
ity of our friends at St. Louis has added $3,500; and to this we 
hope to add, by the assistance of our friends in the East, $2,500 
more, making in all $10,000. We have purchased a beautiful 
lot of land, 120 feet square; and we feel confident that, the mo- 
ment we have a neat and comfortable church erected, we shall 
have a regular attendance of from three to four hundred persons. 
I feel the fullest confidence that my society is destined to be a vig- 
orous and solid one, and that whatever aid we may receive at the 
outset will be fully repaid, with ample interest, to other young 
societies that will spring up around us. In proof of the confi- 
dence felt by those who know our society best, I need only refer 
you to the noble donation of the society at St. Louis, which I 
have mentioned above. Our members are among the best mer- 
chants, mechanics, manufacturers, and professional men of the 
place; and this, with the moral influence of the success of the 
cause in St. Louis (an influence which is felt all through this 
valley), makes our success more than probable. Alton is a flour- 
ishing city, and its growth will be very rapid. One railroad, to 
Chicago, is completed, and three others, to different points, are in 
progress. The population is now 8,000; five years ago it was 
4,000. Backed by the finest agricultural country in the world, 
with the Father of Waters rolling at its feet, and containing an 
energetic and rapidly increasing population, it is an important 
centre for the spread of Liberal Christianity. Indeed, I am will- 
ing to confess, that, important as I regard the success of the society 
in Alton, yet that importance is very much enhanced by the belief 
that a successful society here will be the parent of other societies 
at points which come under our influence. We need a library 
very much, and I hope to be able to raise funds enough to procure 
a good supply of books, which we can loan in the community. 
Three sets of Channing’s Works, which were given by the De- 
pository at St. Louis, have been very serviceable ; but we need a 
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full supply of al our denominational books. I cannot close this 
communication without expressing my deep gratitude to the friends 
at St. Louis for their agency in our success. They have mani- 
fested the liveliest interest in our welfare from the beginning. 
When I first visited Alton I was accompanied by one of them; 
another was present and aided very much in our organization ; 
and, more recently, a large sum of money has been raised by 
them for the erection of our church. Situated within an hour’s 
ride on the river, we look forward to a happy and useful inter- 
change of sympathies between the societies ; and we of the young 
and struggling one, derive no little energy and hope from this 
source. 

‘¢ Please to pardon this long communication, which I could not 
well make shorter, and believe me, very sincerely, 

‘* Your brother in Christ, 
“Wa. D. Haney.” 


We have been favored with an interview with Mr. C. A. 
Holmes, a young gentleman from Canada, who has lately 
returned from Melbourne, Australia, and who gave us some 
interesting information in regard to the Unitarian Society in 
that place. It is under the care of Rev. Maxwell Davidson, 
from England. His society has secured for itself a fine 
church, and comprises several persons of much influence, 
among whom is the Chief Justice of the Province. Several 
young men and merchants from Boston attend upon Mr. 
Davidson’s ministry. At the request of Mr. Holmes, we 
prepared a package of books and tracts for Melbourne, and 
have opened a correspondence with the clergyman above 
named. 
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_ Tue need of larger accommodations has long been felt 

by the Executive Committee of the Association. The 
small apartments in the rear of the store of Messrs. Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. have been occupied for many years under 
the pressure of a growing inconvenience ; and although a 
removal involved the necessity of leaving a firm whose 
connection with us has been marked by unvarying tokens 
of a friendliness and accommodation for which we are 
deeply grateful, yet it was felt that the interests of the 
Association would be promoted by securing more com- 
modious rooms. 

After numerous and careful inquiries, it was found that 
chambers could be had at 21 Bromfield Street, which 
seemed to combine in the most desirable degree the requi- 
sites of space, light, air, and central situation. Accord- 
ingly, they were engaged for our use, and the proprietor 
kindly consulted our wishes in fitting them up. They con- 
sist of two large rooms, each twenty-six feet long and 
twenty feet wide, connected by folding doors, with ad- 
joining store-room and closet. The rear room is furnished 
with shelves for books and tracts, and will be used asa 
sales-room, while the front room will be occupied for a 
reading-room and for the sessions of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Both apartments are carpeted, and when thrown 
open form a hall that has a neat and attractive appear- 
ance. J 

Our removal to these new and commodious rooms was 
an event in the history of the Association which was deemed 
to be not unworthy of some special notice ; and the Exec- 


-utive Committee voted to mark it by assembling some of 
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the friends of the Association, to unite in services of grati- 
tude and prayer, and to listen to an address from the Presi- 
dent. The interesting event took place on the evening of 
the 9th of March. At half past seven o’clock the rooms 
were filled with a good number of well-known friends of 
the Association. Prayer was offered by Rey. Dr. Gannett, 
who-brought up before our minds the precious memories 
of departed friends of our faith, and invoked the blessing 
of Heaven on the new hopes that were opening before us. 
Rev. Dr. Lothrop proceeded to give a carefully written 
address of nearly one hour in length, detailing the history 
of the formation and operations of the Association, and be- 
speaking for its new plans of usefulness a hearty and gen- 
erous support. We abstain from giving a more full ac- 
count of this address, in the hope that it may be given to 
the public in full. It is rare that we listen to a discourse 
so appropriate to the occasion, so timely in its choice of 
topics, and so earnest in its spirit. It was followed by short 
speeches from Rey. Dr. Barrett, Rev. Dr. Gannett, Rev. 
Dr. Hall, and Rey. Mr. Lincoln, all of whom brought to 
our recollection grateful and quickening reminiscences, 
and exhorted to faithfulness in the improvement of the 
rare opportunities which Divine Providence is placing in 
our hands. It was not till ten o’clock that the company 
separated, after singing the Doxology, feeling, as we are 
sure all felt, that it was one of the pleasantest gatherings 
which it had been their happiness to attend. 

In relation to the rooms of the Association, it remains 
only to be added, that. they will be open every day from 
eight to six o’clock, where our friends, both of the clergy 
and the laity, will be ;welcomed. In the sales-room will be 
found all Unitarian publications, and many works of a mis- 
cellancous character, which will be sold as cheap as they 
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can anywhere be procured. We invite the special patron- 
age of our pastors, and superintendents of Sunday schools, 
and of gentlemen and ladies in the city and from the coun- 
try who may wish to purchase books, assuring them that 
sales will be made on the lowest terms, and that all the 
profits of sales will be appropriated to extend the chari- 
table purposes of the Association. A gentlemanly and at- 
tentive clerk will wait upon our friends when they call, 
and we hope our sales-room will not be forgotten. 

By a vote of the Executive Committee, Rey. Charles 
Briggs is permitted to have a table in the rooms at 21 
Bromfield Street, where he will attend, as heretofore, to 
the. supply of pulpits. All business with the Treasurer of 
the Association can be transacted at the same,place. The 
Secretary will usually be there every day, from twelve till 
two o’clock. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR 
MISSIONARY. 


Fitchburg, December 19, 1853. To-day and here | 
begin my new mission as the Collecting and Book Agent 
and General Missionary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. It opens a field of labor in which I hope to be 
useful to the cause of Christian truth and the Association 
in whose service 1am engaged. For years past the Ex- 
ecutive Committee have felt the need of a suitable person 
to visit the different parishes in the course of the year, 
spending several days in each, and by personal solicitation 
obtaining life and annual memberships to the Association, 
and ‘subscriptions for its Tracts and its Quarterly Journal, 
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disposing of the Works and Memoir of Dr. Channing, and 
other standard Unitarian authors, and receiving such dona- 
tions and contributions to the treasury of the Association 
as the friends of Liberal Christianity may feel disposed to 
make, to enable it to carry out its plans and purposes in 
the diffusion of a pure and enlightened religious faith, and 
the practice of a higher religious life. 

After much reflection, I have accepted this office in the 
hope that, if my strength is found sufficient, I may aid 
somewhat in extending the operations of the Association, 
and in circulating more extensively the theological and 
religious literature of our denomination. I see before me, 
indeed, a much larger field than I alone can occupy, and 
trust others may be induced to engage in similar labors in 
the Middle and Western States, where large numbers of 
our best books would be purchased with great readiness, 
if they were only brought to the attention of the public. 
Thousands of minds might be reached in this way, through 
all the great thoroughfares of travel, and in many towns 
and villages, and even cities, where the living voice would 
not be heard ; and then the reading of a good book on any 
of the great questions of religion and life which our authors 
have discussed, is more favorable to careful thought, and 
has the advantage of more thoroughness and completeness, 
than a’sermon, and is more likely to conduct the mind to 
settled and fixed conclusions. The effect of a wider dif- 
fusion of our best religious writings upon the public mind 
of this country cannot be too highly estimated, and it is an 
indication of the future usefulness of the American Unita- 
rian Association, that it is enlarging its plans for the more 
successful promotion of this work. There is no reason 
why it should not become an efficient publishing tract and 
book concern, as well as a missionary organization, and 
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scatter far and wide its printed leaves, bearing the knowl- 
edge of the Gospel and the tidings of salvation to mil- 
lions of readers who have never yet heard or read what 
we believe to be the highest and most sanctifying views 
of Christian truth. 

December 23. Ihave spent four days among the peo- 
ple of this“town (Fitchburg) with great satisfaction and 
profit. On Sunday I preached to a large and attentive 
congregation in the Unitarian church, having effected an 
exchange with the pastor, Rev. Mr. Stebbins, by which 
means I became somewhat known to the people before 
commencing my calls. The advantage I derived from this 
was, that I found a more ready access to them than I should 
have done as a stranger, and everywhere I met with the 
most cordial and friendly reception. My requests on be- 
half of the Association were generously responded to, and 
the sum contributed amounted to more than any previous 
year. Besides the contributions received, which are ac- 
knowledged on another page of this Journal, I disposed of 
nearly a hundred volumes of books, mostly the work of 

/Mr. Sears on Regeneration, and Mr. Eliot’s Discourses on 
the Unity of God and other doctrines of the Christian 
faith. 

Among my sales of Unitarian books in Fitchburg were 
complete sets of Channing’s Works and Memoir, and copies 
of Mr. Sears’s Regeneration and Eliot’s Discourses to cler- 

- gymen of various denominations in the place; and besides 
these, many of the books were purchased by persons who” 
would never have thought of applying at a bookstore to 
procure them. So that, in addition to the collections made 
for the Association, I cannot but feel that a useful work 
has been done in the distribution of these excellent books 


among the people. 
26 * 
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Among the pleasant things of my visit at Fitchburg is the 
generosity of one of the Rey. Mr. Stebbins’s parishioners, 
in making his minister and the minister’s wife life-mem- 
bers of the Association, an example which we hope may be 
extensively followed in other places by those who have 
ample means to perform such good deeds. 

Ileft Fitchburg greatly pleased with my visit and its 
results. I enjoyed much the friendly cooperation and so- 
ciety of Mr. Stebbins, who rode with me to visit the more 
distant members of his parish, and I retain a lively impres- 
sion of the prosperity and thrift of the town and its inhabit- 
ants, and the excellent character of the Unitarian society. 
It will be pleasant to me, at the proper time, to repeat my 
visit. 

_ South Boston, December 25 to January 1. This week, 
the inclemency of the weather and the great snow-storm 
have prevented my going abroad. It is also the time 
of the Christmas holidays, and I] am glad to be at home. 
The storm has been very severe. We have been made to 
feel thankful to our Heavenly Father for his goodness, that 
we have a comfortable shelter, and that, while the wind 
whistles without, and the snow flies fast, we can sit by a 
cheerful fire and enjoy the blessings of his providence. 
We are led also to think of the poor and destitute, and our 
hearts have been moyed to pity as we reflect on the num- 
ber of those who are without sufficient clothing and a com- 
“fortable shelter from the piercing blast, and who suffer 
from the hard pinchings of poverty. May those whom 
God has blest with the means of giving relief not forget 
the poor at this inclement season of the year! 

The Christmas holidays! how pleasant are the sacred 
associations that gather around these festive days! the 
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churches adorned with evergreens, the religious services in 
commemoration of the greatest event in the world’s history, 
the birth of the Saviour of the world! How fitting a time 
for expressions of joy and gladness, and kindly salutations, 
and for instructions to our children concerming the Christ- 
child that was born in Bethlehem near two thousand years 
ago ! 

East Boston, January 5, 1854. This week I have been 
pursuing my mission in East Boston, calling on the mem- 
bers of the Rev. Mr. Cudworth’s society, the Secretary of 
the Association haying presented its claims to their support, 
and the object it proposes to accomplish, two weeks ago. 
This is comparatively a new society, and has overcome 
many difficulties and discouragements in attaining its pres- 
ent satisfactory and prosperous condition. My success here 
has fullysanswered our expectations, especially in the sale 
of Unitarian books. Nearly eighty volumes have been sold 
here, and that in a place where daily opportunities of step- 
ping into the bookstores and procuring these very books 
are enjoyed. 

For its present united and excellent condition, this so- 
ciety is greatly indebted to the self-sacrificing spirit and 
efficient labors of its present minister, whose exertions and 
services seem to be highly appreciated by his people. 

Lowell, January 21, I have just completed the labors 
of a fortnight in this thriving and busy city. The result 
is the addition of one hundred and thirty-eight annual 
members to the Association, six life-members, and the 
sale of one hundred and eighty-seven Unitarian books, — 
probably more books of this character than have been 
sold in Lowell during the last ten years. For two Sundays 
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I preached to large congregations in both the societies of 
our faith in this city. The Lee Street congregation, under 

the Rev. Mr. Woodbury, is increasing, and has already at- - 
tained a good degree of prosperity. The First Society is 

still without a pastor, but sustains itself well under the cir- 

cumstances. We hope a shepherd will soon be found to 

take.charge of this waiting flock. 


OBITUARY. 


Hon. Henry P. Farrpanxs.— Since the publication of 
our last Journal, an event has occurred which, while it has 
carried the anguish of bereavement to a wide circle of 
friends, has been felt with peculiar sorrow by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association. On coming to the 
office one morning, we were told, with trembling and falter- 
ing accents, that one of the Committee had left these scenes 
of earth. Nothing had taken place to lead us to apply the 
startling fact to one rather than another; and the last per- 
son to whom we should have applied it was the youngest 
member of our Board, whose hearty vigor and robust man- 
hood seemed to give a promise of life surviving all the rest. 

The resolutions which were passed by the Executive 
Committee, and which will be found on another page of 
this Journal, bear witness to the feelings which this event — 
of God’s providence awakened. But no resolutions can ad- 
equately express the warm affection we cherished for our 
late associate, nor the high respect we felt for the disinter- 
estedness and zeal with which he gave himself to the inter- 
ests over which, with us, he was called to watch. He had 
a frankness, a cordiality, a genial, warm-hearted sympathy, 
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which always made our intercourse with him delightful ; 
and in him we witnessed the union ofa firm and sincere 
Christian faith with the open and unaffected manners of a 
gentleman. For ten years he found time, amid the pres- 
sure of extensive business engagements, to act as Treas- 
urer of the Association, cheerfully and promptly giving his 
counsel in our deliberations, and his valuable labors in the 
management of our fiscal affairs; and such an example we 
hope will not be overlooked at a time when laymen more 
and more withdraw themselves from participation in ec- 
clesiastical interests. For many years, as we had hoped, 
would the Association enjoy the fruits of his care and en- 
terprise. He had marked with pleasure the signs of its re- 
viving prosperity, and would have rejoiced in the success 
of all measures to extend the dominion of our precious and 
immortal faith. He has gone to higher disclosures than 
any which this world can give of the triumphs and power 
and blessedness of that faith; and while we cherish his 
memory, may our diligence be quickened, that we may 
walk in his steps and attain at last to his reward. 


‘Hz that goes about to speak of the mysteries of the 
Trinity, and does it by words and names of man’s inven- 
tion, talking of essences and existences, of hypotheses and 


" personalities, &c., may interest himself, and build a taber- 


nacle in his head, and talk something he knows not what ; 
but the good man, who feels the power of the Farner, and 
to whom the Son has become wisdom and sanctification 
and redemption, and in whose heart the Spirit of God is 
shed abroad, — that man, though he understands nothing of 
what is unintelligible, yet he alone understands the doctrine 
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Memoir of Pizrre Toussaint, born a Slave in St. Domingo. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Three Experiments in Living,’ ‘‘ Sketches of 
the Lives of the Old Painters,’? &c. Boston: Crosby, Nich- 
ols, & Co. 12mo. pp. 124. 


Tue days of romance have not departed, but amid the realities 
of our modern life may be found reverses of fortune more striking, 
and displays of character more touching, than any described by the 
pages of fiction. An illustration of this will be found in this 
charming Memoir. 'The slave becomes the supporter of his own- 
er, attains a position of independence denied to the master, and 
enjoys a degree of confidence, affection, and respect, in the best 
social circles of New York, which any man might well covet. 
The kindly and deeply Christian spirit which this work breathes 
is as beautiful as the story itself is interesting, and few books in 
any parish library will be more popular than this. 


Mistoric Doubts relative to Napoleon Bonaparte. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1853. pp. 75. 


Ir is evidence of the great success of Archbishop Whately in 
this clever piece of wit, that his Doubts have passed through 
eleven English editions and four American editions. Every 
reader of the sceptical works of Hume should see how that au- 
thor’s principles work, when applied to so recent a personage as 
the great conqueror of Europe. 


Formation of the Christian Character. By Henry Ware, Jr. © 
Twelfth Edition. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1854. pp. 
176. 


We allude to a work so well known and so much valued, 
merely to express our pleasure that new editions are still called 
for. It would be an important service to the cause of piety and 


practical religion if some plan could be devised to have a copy 
placed in the library of every family. 
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The Bow in the Cloud: Discourses by Gzorce Wane Brices, Min- 
ister of the First Church in Salem, Mass. New Edition, en- 
larged. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 280. 


Or the twenty-four Discourses in this volume, nine are here 
printed for the first time, and the other fifteen have been revised. 
They are dedicated to Rev. James Kendall, D.D., “‘ as a memo- 
rial of a connection of unbroken harmony during fifteen years of 
an associated ministry.”” Few preachers introduce a subject more 

_ gracefully, or treat it more felicitously, than Mr. Briggs. His 
Discourses are characterized by profound insight, and seem rather 
as if written for the devout meditation of the closet, than for an 
urgent, practical impression from the pulpit. We know few pages 
the spirit of which will so much come in like balm to the secret 
thoughts and pensive musings of sorrowing hearts, to many of 
whom it has already afforded a holy consolation. 


Thoughts to Help and to Cheer. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & 
Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 191. 


For every day for the first six months in the year a text of 
Scripture is selected, to which is added a brief paragraph or verse 
from some favorite author. We can commend most sincerely the 
- good taste, and devout spirit, and cheerful tone, of these pages. 
~ Such books as this fill the highest office of all books, if they direct 
any to that which is the only true source of help and of cheer. 
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Fiistory of the Cross of Christ.. By the Rev. Witiam R. Aterr. 
Cambridge and Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1851. pp. 95. 
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Tuis little book gives us the symbolic history of the cross, and 
points out the associations, lessons, hopes, and trusts, that cluster 
around that hallowed object. In his Preface the author says that 
some of the quotations and facts embodied in the work are derived 
from ‘‘ Cruciana,’’ a collection of miscellaneous information and 
literature concerning the cross, published in England in 1835. To 
_ these Mr. Alger has added the spiritual lessons and meditations 
_ which make this work a valuable aid to devotion. 
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The Island of Lafe. An Allegory. By a Clergyman. Boston: 
James Munroe & Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 90. 


Tue author describes the experiences of human life under the 
image of an island, over which we pass till we come to the dark 
ship that bears us to the unknown shore beyond. The verisimili- 
tude is well preserved, and the book takes a hold upon the imagi- 
nation in a degree like that of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. We 
should think it would be a favorite with youthful readers. It is 
beautifully printed, and has four graceful etchings. 


A Spiritual and Working Church. A Sermon preached before the 
Second Unitarian Society in Brooklyn, N. Y.,0n Sunday, October 
30, 1853. By Samuet Lonerettow, Minister of the Society. 


We have read with great pleasure this earnest and whole-heart- 
ed Sermon, admiring alike the singularly clear and strong style in 
which it is written, and the sound practical views it sets forth. 
We cannot but anticipate the best results from a ministry that was 
commenced in the spirit of this discourse. 


Benedictions ; or the Blessed Life. By the Rev. Jounn Cummine, 
D.D., Minister of the Scottish National Church, Crown Court, 


Covent Garden. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 1854. 12mo. 
pp. 492. 


Dr. Cumminc is one of the most industrious authors now living. 
English papers and reviews have long lists of his publications, 
which issue from the press as rapidly as the novels of James. They _ 
are all on practical religion, and, without any marks of genius or 
rare ability, are distinguished by good sense and a peculiarly ear- 
nest spirit. We heard him preach several years ago in his own 
church to a crowded and admiring audience. A remark since 
made by one of his own congregation suggests a distinction quite 
applicable to Dr. Cumming. ‘It is the nature of party in Eng- 
land,’’ said Lord John Russell, ‘‘ to seek the counsel of a man of $ 
genius, but to be guided by a man of character.’ Character is 
greater than genius, and it is the influence of character which - 
gives Dr. Cumming his power. The work before us is made up 
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of twenty-four sermons, here called chapters, from those texts of 
Scripture which begin with the word “ Blessed.”” They form a 
book of very useful and instructive reading. 


The Word ‘‘ Eternal,’ and the Punishment of the Wicked. A 
Letter to the Rev. Dr. Jeif, Principal of King’s College, London. 
By Frepverick Denison Maurice, late Professor in that Col- 
lege. New York: C. S. Francis & Co. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. A pamphlet of 48 pages. 


Most of our readers are acquainted with the facts which have 
suddenly elevated Professor Maurice to so much notice. In his 
Theological Essays he gave a meaning to the word “eternal 
which differs from the generally received sense. For this he was 
called to account by the Principal of the College, and was soon 
after dismissed from his professorship. The Letter before us is 
his defence. He maintains that the word “ eternal’’ does not 
mean duration, but denotes a state which is independent of all our 
time-notions and earth-relations. The Apostle says, ‘‘ This is 
eternal life, to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent’’; and in another place he speaks of those 
who “ have eternal life abiding in them.’’ It is a state entered 
now, a state independent of our present environment with material 
objects and notions of sense and of time. Eternal life or joy is a 
blessedness that is unaffected by all changes of earth, eternal 
death or punishment is a suffering which is equally sure. Hold- 
ing to this sense, Professor Maurice maintains that the revelation 
of Jesus Christ does not settle the question of the duration of fu- 
ture punishment, and did not intend to settle it. That is a point 
which is shrouded in a darkness before which ‘‘I must be silent 
and tremble and adore.”’ He rejects the teachings of the Univer- 
salists as decidedly as he does those of the Calvinists, both classes 
missing the peculiar signification of this word. We need not add, 
that his position on this last point is precisely that which is held 
by most Unitarians ; and we deem it a confirmation of the truth of 
their views, that they should be independently reached by one oc- 
cupying the position of Professor Maurice. 
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Annual Report on Harvard College. 1852-53. A pamphlet of 
40 pages. 


Tuts is the twenty-eighth Annual Report from the successive 
Presidents, and the first. of the’ present incumbent. Beside his 
report on the general condition of the College, there are summary 
statements of the course of instruction in the professional and aca- 
demical departments, a tabular view of the exercises during the 
year, and a statement of the receipts and expenditures of the 
Treasurer. These amount in gross to $265,059.20. The prop- 
erty of the College, as it stands on the books of the Treasurer, 
exclusive of the College buildings, Library, and grounds under and 
adjoining the same, is estimated at $899,888.07. The question 
of the separation of the Divinity School from the College will 
probably be soon settled, as a bill in equity has been filed before 
the judges of the Supreme Judicial Court, and ‘‘ the case may be 
expected to be reached and heard in its order at the next law term 
for the County of Suffolk.’’ A donation of $14,000 has been re- 
ceived from Dr. George C. Shattuck of Boston, as the foundation 
of a Professorship of Pathological Anatomy, which professorship 
the Corporation, in honor of the donor, has called the ‘* Shattuck 
Professorship.’ A subscription of $ 10,000 has been raised among 
the friends of the College for the purchase of the valuable Geolog- 
ical and Zodlogical Museum of Professor Agassiz. A volume of 
the Annals of the Astronomical Observatory of Harvard College 
will soon be published. A marble bust of President Kirkland has 
been placed in the Public Library. The class of 1814 have estab- 
lished a scholarship by the gift of $2,300,which is ‘ the fourth 
foundation for this purpose within a very few years.’? The need 
of a new Chapel is urgently felt. The whole number of students 


is 652 ; and the College generally is in as prosperous a condition 
as at any former period. 


The Lamplighter. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1vol. 12mo. 
pp. 523. 


Arrer we placed this book upon the centre-table in our house, 


it was some time before we got a chance to read it. Sons and 


Ne. 
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daughters eagerly watched every opportunity to resume the nar- 
rative the moment the book was laid down; and for several days, 
at the breakfast and tea table, we heard how far each one had got 
in the story of Gerty’s life. Our perusal of the work explained 
the cause of all this interest. It isa chapter out of to-day’s great 
book of life. Every one of its incidents might have happened in 
the next street. Such an air of reality and truthfulness pervades 
it, that we forget for the time that it is a fiction, and Gertrude be- 
comes one of our own personal acquaintances. The story of her 
rise, from the lowest poverty and neglect to an honored position, 
gives opportunity for many valuable hints, and a pure, cheerful, 
and tender religious spirit breathes through the entire work. The 
pen to which we are here indebted ought not to lie idle. . Some 
obvious faults in a next attempt may be corrected. Subordinate 
incidents have received too large a share of attention, while the 
simplicity of the story is marred by the introduction of too many 
events and persons. In this day of popular literature, a pen of 
power guided by a religious spirit is one of the highest influences 
of the age, and we look upon the “‘ Lamplighter” as the prophet 
of a brighter light than it has as yet lighted up. 


Lady Huntington and her Friends; or the Revival of the Work 
of God in the Days of Wesley, Whitefield, Romaine, Venn, and 
others, in the Last Century. Compiled by Mrs. Hexen C. 
Kyicut. Published by the American Tract Society. 12mo. 
pp. 292. 


No one acquainted with the religious history of the last century 
needs to be told that its most marked and important event was the 
great revival alluded to on the title-page of this book. It was a 
protest beginning in the humbler classes of society, but gradually 
extending through all ranks, against the genteel deism and godless 
formalism which to a great extent prevailed in the English and 
American churches. The beginning and progress of this ‘‘ great 
awakening ”’ is described in a pleasing and readable form in the 
work before us. We have sketches of the life and labors of 
Watts and Doddridge, in addition to those of the men whose 
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names are given in the title, and the book has engravings of Lady 
Huntington, Wesley, Whitefield, and Doddridge. What. has 
particularly struck us in reading it is the catholic and kindly tem- 
per in which it is written. It relates to a period of much contro- 
versy and bitter alienation, —a period which first developed those 
differences which afterwards created the great schism in the Con- 
gregational churches of New England. Those times and strifes 
are reviewed, not for the purpose of rekindling slumbering fires, 
but to collect and commend all the tokens, anywhere manifested, 
of that spirit of heavenly charity and love, in which all Christians 
may unite. We feel that the American Tract Society is doing a 
good work in circulating such a book as this, and we have no 
doubt it will be widely and gladly read. 


A Discourse preached at Barre, January 11, 1854, at the End of a 
Ministry of Fifty Years in that Town. By James Tuompson, 
Senior Pastor of the First Church. Wéth an Appendix. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Nichols & Co. pp. 91. 


Tuis is a fitting memorial of a most interesting jubilee. It pre- 
serves the speeches, letters, congratulations, and a record of the 
generous gifts, which marked the occasion. We have been struck 
by the fresh style of Dr. Thompson’s Discourse. His modes of 
thought and expression are those of to-day, and not those of two 
generations ago. ‘The interest and affection for the aged pastor, 
of which this pamphlet gives so many proofs, had their origin in 
the fact that his sympathies were ever warm and fresh, and his 
mental vigor always kept up with the times. The few celebra- 
tions like this are among the most interesting occasions of our 
New England life ; and when we mark to what great extent a 
wise and faithful pastor has shaped the character of two genera- 
tions in one of our New England towns, we feel that the influence 
which is more renowned, and is spread over a broader surface, is 
seldom so deep and so enduring. We wish it might be the effect 
of these half-century jubilees to strengthen the attachment of all 
~ pastors and people for a more permanent ministry, so that a larger 


number of the clergy might be able to say at the close of life, ‘I 
dwell among my people.” 
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Rey. Grorce Oscoop was ordained pastor of the First Parish in 
Standish, Maine, on Thursday, December 22, 1853. 


Rey. Georce F. Simmons entered upon his duties as pastor of 
the Unitarian Society in Albany, on Sunday, January 1, 1854. 


On Wednesday, January 11, was celebrated in Barre, Mass., 
the fiftieth anniversary of the ordination of Rev. James Thomp- 
son, D.D. There was a large gathering of the scattered sons and 
daughters of that town, and the venerable and beloved pastor re- 
ceived from them many tokens of their gratitude and respect. He 
addressed them in a discourse of an hour and a half in length, 
which he read without spectacles, and with much vigor and ani- 
mation, thus showing that ‘‘ his eye was not dim, neither was his 
natural force abated.’’ : 


On Thursday, January 26, there was a large and enthusiastic 
meeting in the Tabernacle in New York city, called to consider 
the propriety of taking measures to secure to Americans resident 
in other countries, the sacred rights of worship and of burial. 
Letters were read from distinguished gentlemen in various parts 
of the country, and eloquent addresses were made. It was the 
general opinion that this was a proper subject for diplomatic inter- 
vention ; and that, as America guaranteed the utmost religious lib- 
erty to all who live under her banner, so the sons of America tem- 
porarily resident in other lands should not be molested in their 
peaceful exercise of the rights of conscience. For ourselves, we 
were glad to see this movement made, and we hope it will do 
something to diffuse, at home as well as abroad, juster ideas of re- 
ligious freedom. 


On Wednesday, February 1, there was a conference of the 
27 * 
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friends of the American Unitarian Association, in Freeman Place 
Chapel, in Boston, to consider by what means something more 
effectual may be done for the diffusion of a liberal, but earnest and 
regenerating religious faith. 


On Thursday, February 2, the Rev. T. W. Brown, late of 
Trenton, N. Y., was installed over the Unitarian Society in 
Grafton, Mass. 

On Sunday, February 5, Rev. Martin W. Willis preached his 
farewell sermon to the Society in Bath, Me., having accepted an 
invitation to take charge of the Society in Nashua, N. H., where 
he commenced his ministry on the following Sabbath. 


Ir appears from the late census in England, that the Quakers 
have 371 meeting-houses in the United Kingdom. In 1800 they 
possessed 413. 


26,414 persons were supported or relieved as paupers in Massa- 
chusetts in 1853. Of this number 11,874 were foreigners. The 
whole pauper expense of the State was $465,599, giving an aver- 
age of about $18 to each pauper. 


Tuer are sixteen newspapers in the United States devoted to 
the interests of the Roman Catholic Church. The Boston Pilot is 
the only one of this class in New England. It is stated as a sin- 
gular fact, that six of these sixteen papers are edited by converts 
from Protestantism. 


Great dissatisfaction is expressed by the leading men in 
Connecticut with the ecclesiastical organization under which they 
live, and a convention is called by Presidents of the Colleges, 
Judges, ex-Governors, and prominent clergymen, to adopt such 
measures to be recommended to the churches as may be judged 
best. There is a strong party in that State in favor of breaking 
away from the consociational policy which has been there estab- 
lished, and disposed to adopt the principles and practices of Con- 
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gregationalism. The Convention is to be held-in New London, 
on the 2d day of May next, and it is thought it will be one of the 
most important ecclesiastical movements in that State since the 
construction of the famous Saybrook Platform. 


WE learn from the literary executors of the late Professor Nor- 
ton, that his translation of the Gospels with explanatory notes is 
now passing through the press, and will probably be published 
some time in the course of the coming summer. 


Tue Prussian Prayer-Book requires that the church service shall 
not exceed one hour, including the sermon. 


Nine hundred and sixty workingmen of London presented an 
Address to the Rey. F. D. Maurice, on ‘Tuesday, December 27. 
The festival was held in a large room in the metropolis, gayly 
decked out with flowers, evergreens, pictures, &c. A working- 
man made the Address to Mr. Maurice, thanking him ‘‘ that he 
had given a more liberal, merciful, and genial interpretation to the 
Holy Scriptures than was usually given to them’’; and adding, 
that, ‘‘if anything tends to bring the many into real communion 
with the Church, it is that it numbers among its ministers men 
like yourself.’? Professor Maurice made an impressive reply, 
which was enthusiastically applauded throughout. 


From the Parliamentary volume, lately published, containing 
tables relating to the attendance upon public worship in England, 
we gather the following facts: — At the most numerously attend- 
ed service, on Sunday, March 30, 1851, there were 6,356,222 per- 
sons present at public worship, viz. 3,110,782 Protestant Dissent- 
ers; 2,971,258 members of the Established Church; 249,389 
Roman Catholies; and 24,793 of other bodies. The entire popu- 
lation of England and Wales is 17,927,609. It thus appears that 
more than a third of the whole population attended public worship, 
—a greater attendance, we believe, than in the United States. 
The singular fact will not escape notice, that a most expensive 
church establishment is maintained against the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the people. 
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Tue London Atheneum, quoting from La Pandore, a periodical 
published at Athens, gives the following educational statistics of 
the resuscitated kingdom of Greece: —‘‘ The University of 
Athens now numbers 39 professors and 590 students. The latter 
are divided as follows: Faculty of Philosophy, 66; of Theology, 
10; of Law, 106; of Medicine, 278; School of Pharmacy, 37. 
In addition to the University, there are 7 Gymmnasia or colleges, 
with 43 professors and 1077 students; 79 secondary schools, with 
133 professors and 3,872 students ; 4 private institutions, and 3 
supported by communities, which have together 25 professors and 
511 students ; 1 seminary, with 4 professors and 30 students; 1 
normal school, with 7 professors and 60 students; 338 common 
schools for boys, with 366 professors and 33,864 students; 31 
common schools for girls, with 40 professors and 4,380 pupils ; 
17 private schools for girls, with 25 professors and 1,479 students; 
a school for the advanced instruction of young ladies, with 13 pro- 
fessors and 464 students; the agricultural school of Tirinthe, with 
20 pupils ; and finally, a military school, with 20 professors and 
64 students. Beside these, Athens has a polytechnic school, a 
library of 70,000 volumes, a museum of natural history, an ana- 
tomical museum, a museum of pathological anatomy, an observa- 
tory, a medical society, a society of natural history, an archeolog- 
ical society, a society of the fine arts, and a botanic garden. Ac- 
cording to the last statistics of the kingdom of Greece, 1853, it 
appears that its population is 1,002,112; and from the above 
statements it seems that there are connected with the various 
educational institutions from 700 to 750 professors, and not far 
from 47,000 scholars, 6,250 of whom are females.’’ 


Tre London Guardian says that a book has lately appeared, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Some Remains, hitherto unpublished, of Joseph Butler, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham.’ It is remarkable how little of 
this great man is now known. Besides his celebrated Analogy, 
and some Sermons which he himself published, we have scarcely 
anything from his pen. The editor of the book above named has 
found a few fragments, which he has reverently and lovingly gath- . 
ered up and given to the world. We quote a sentence or two, 
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characteristic of their author’s tolerant and sagacious mind. Writ- 
ing of worship he says : — 
‘* Sincerity is doubtless the thing, and not whether we hit the 


‘right manner. But a sense of the imperfection of our worship, 


apprehension that it may be, and a degree of fear that it is, in some 
respects erroneous, may, perhaps, be a temper of mind not unbe- 
coming such poor creatures as we are, in our addresses to God. 
In proportion as we are assured that we are honest and sincere, we 


_ may rest satisfied that God cannot be offended with us; but indif- 


ference whether what we do be materially, or in the nature of the 
thing abstracted from our way of considering it, good and right, 
— such indifference is utterly inconsistent with sincerity.”’ 

‘‘Good men surely are not treated in this world as they de- 
serve ; yet ’t is seldom, very seldom, their goodness which makes 
them disliked, even in cases where it may seem to be so; but ’t is 
some behavior or other, which, however excusable, perhaps infi- 
nitely overbalanced by their virtues, yet is offensive, possibly 
wrong ; however such, it may be, as would pass off very well in 
a man of the world.” 

Of Bishop Butler himself the writer in the Guardian says :— 


_ * He is felt as a living influence by thousands who never heard of 


his name or read a line of his writings. Many of the leading 
men of our time, in all the departments of Jaw, politics, literature, 


and theology, are penetrated with his spirit and familiar with his 


—_ 


philosophy, and by their means the great principles for which he 
contended meet with as wide and general acceptance as he could 


‘himself have wished. There is something, perhaps, in the plain- 


ness; simplicity, and total absence of pretence in all he wrote, 
which, with its strength and practical sagacity, and a certain 
grave humor, commends it singularly to the English mind. He 
has outlived his detractors. Horace Walpole’s saying, that ‘he 


was wafted on a cloud of metaphysics to the See of Durham’ is 


remembered only to the discredit of his judgment. Mr. Pitt’s 
shallow criticism (if he really ever made it) on his great work, 
‘that you could prove anything by the argument from analogy, 
and that the book raised more doubts than it answered,’ is oftener 
cited against the great statesman who is said to have been guilty 
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of it, than against the divine whom it condemned. Few men of 
education like to confess that they are ignorant of Bishop Butler ; 
few reflecting or religious men read him without adopting him as 
their guide and master.”’ 


From the ‘‘ Annual Letter of the Anglican Lord Bishop of 
Jerusalem,’’ dated Jerusalem, November 18, 1853, we select a 
few interesting facts. Public worship is held every Sunday in the 
English church in Jerusalem, and morning and evening prayers 
are attended every day in the week. A hospital and a house of 
industry have been established for the benefit of the Jews. A 
diocesan school has been set up, containing 60 boys and 30 girls, 
of whom more than 40 are of Jewish origin. Under the care of 
the Bishop, there are small Protestant communities in Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Jaffa, and Nablous. Of the general impression made 
upon the minds of the Jews the Bishop says, ‘‘ Many, especially 
the rabbis, still entertain a deep aversion and hatred to Christ 
and Christians, as well as to the missionaries; and yet, upon the 
whole, the prejudices of the mass are being gradually softened ; 
an imperfect knowledge of the truths of Christianity is insensibly 
spreading ; and it is surprising to discover how many Jews there 
are who seem to be intellectually convinced that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah, or, as they more readily express it, that Christianity is at 
least as good as Judaism ; but attachment to relatives, the habit of 


dead forms, and the love of sin, prevent them from making any 
good progress,”’ 


Ir is stated that in Sweden the average annual consunfption 
of ardent spirits is six gallons a head for every man, woman, and 
child. In relation to this enormous amount of intemperance, the 
King of Sweden, in the speech recently delivered at the opening 
of the Diet, expresses himself as follows :—‘‘ Agriculture, the 
most important branch of our industry, has within the last years 
made the most satisfactory progress. The recent harvests which 
we have gathered have not, however, given a corresponding aug- 
mentation to the general weal. Wasted to a great extent by the 
fabrication of a liquor the abuse of which threatens to undermine 
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the most noble faculties of the population, those harvests have not 
availed to exclude the importation of articles of consumption from 
foreign countries, which the soil of our country might supply in 
plenty, even beyond the wants of our native consumption. Gen- 
tlemen, it is time to pave the way to results which are more con- 
formable to the public good. All good citizens are in this respect 
animated by a sentiment which is as noble as it is patriotic. I 
have received numerous petitions from all parts of the country 
entreating me to check the disastrous fabrication and the excessive 
consumption of that liquor. Gentlemen, I shall submit to you a 
proposition tending to effect that purpose, and I am convinced that 
_ you will be eager to meet my paternal intentions.” 

In quoting the above extract, the London Times says : — ‘* We 
strongly advise the King of Sweden, before he enters on a crusade 
fraught with so many difficulties, to avail himself of the expe- 
rience of his neighbors, English, Scotch, and Irish, and to remem- 
ber that something more than mere good-will is required to work 
out this complicated economical problem. In England, in the 
year 1736, an act of Parliament was passed, the preamble of 
which expresses pretty accurately the sentiments with regard to 

this matter to which the King of Sweden has given utterance. 
* Whereas,’ says the preamble, ‘ the drinking of spirituous liquors, 
or strong waters, has become very common, especially among 
people of lower or inferior rank, the constant and excessive use of 
which tends greatly to the destruction of their health, rendering 
them unfit for useful laboring business, debauching their morals, 
‘and inciting them to perpetrate all vices; and the ill consequences 
. of the incessant use of such liquors are not confined to the present 
generation, but extend to future ages, and tend to the destruction 
and ruin of this kingdom.’ Who would not suppose, after this 
thundering preamble, and the act which followed it, imposing a 
duty of twenty shillings a gallon on spirits, and rewarding the in- 
former with a penalty of £ 300, the vice of spirit-drinking would 
have ceased from among us? The effect of the law was precisely 
the reverse. The trade of spirit-dealer fell into the hands of per- 
‘sons of no property, who laughed at penalties which they could 
‘not pay. Drunkenness increased, and smuggling prospered be- 
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yond all measure ; the law became odious and contemptible, and, 
although in six years no fewer than twelve thousand persons were 
fined for breaches of it, Parliament was forced to repeal it in 1742. 
As it is not the nature of nations to grow wise by experience, the 
same folly was repeated in Scotland and in Ireland, with precisely 
the same results. If this— namely, the imposition of heavy du- 
ties, and severe penalties for smuggling — be pointed at by the 
King of Sweden, as the expression in the speech to place limits to 
the disastrous manufacture of this liquor seems to imply, we can 
augur nothing but failure in a thinly peopled country possessing a 
large and much-indented coast-line, in which the consumption of 
spirits, provoked in some degree by the severity of the climate, the 
tedium of the long nights of the winter, and, we fear, a bad exam- 
ple from the upper classes, has been converted from a habit almost 
into a passion. The man who shall invent a really efficient anti- 
dote to this system of voluntary and daily poisoning will deserve a 
high place among the benefactors of his species. He will increase 
the riches of nations and the morality of individuals without the 
demand of any extra labor, or the sacrifice of any rational or 
healthful pleasure, but merely by a better distribution of those 
funds which the industry of a people has created, but which their 
folly dissipates in the consumption of these baneful compounds. 
Whether he be the occupant of a throne or a cottage, — the king, 


the preacher, or the peasant, —such a man is the great want of 
the day.” 


7 


A pustic discussion, of an exciting and interesting nature, has 
been recently conducted in Syracuse, N. Y. It grew out of a~ 
series of meetings for the consideration of theological subjects, 
principally those in controversy between Unitarians and Trinita- 
rians, until Rev. Luther Lee personally entered the lists with 
Rev. Samuel J. May. The discussion has assembled very large 


audiences, and the cause of truth will be promoted by inquiry and 
thought. . 
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On Sunday, December 11, 1853, the Secretary preached in the 
morning to the Thirteenth Congregational Society, of which Rev. 
James I. T. Coolidge is pastor. An auxiliary has been sustained 
in this Society for many years. It holds its annual meeting, hears 
reports of committees, and chooses officers for the year to come. 
This systematic procedure results in great regularity in bestowing 
aid to the parent association, and from few societies have we re- 
ceived a more uniform and unfailing support. It was on the occa- 
sion of the annual meeting of this auxiliary that the Secretary 
preached. After the afternoon services, the committees were 
chosen to collect the subscriptions, the amount of which will be 
found acknowledged under the proper head. 

On the afternoon of the same day, the Secretary preached in the 
Church of the Saviour, in Bedford Street. This Society, as most 
of our readers know, is at present without a pastor, and con- 
sequently the attendance is small. It includes, however, some 
early, steadfast, and generous friends of the Association, at whose 
request some brief account of our present plans and purposes was 
given by the Secretary. 

Sunday, December 18, the Secretary preached in the New 
South Church, Boston, of which Rev. Dr. Young is pastor. Aid 
has occasionally been contributed by the members of this So- 
ciety to promote the objects of the Association, though this was 
the first time of the formal presentation of those objects from the 
pulpit. The sermon was upon the feelings which our position as 
Unitarian Christians should awaken, and the duties it imposes. 
No measures were at that time adopted to obtain assistance, as 
plans were then maturing with reference to some united action 
throughout the city. A gift from the ladies of this Society will be 
found acknowledged in its place. 

On Sunday, December 25th, the Secretary preached to the 
Society in East Boston, of which Rev. Warren H. Cudworth is 
the pastor. A large and attentive audience in this young and 
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vigorous society listened to a statement of the objects and purposes 
of the Association, and notice was given that the Missionary of the 
Association would at an early day call upon the members of the 
Society. The result of his labors will be found stated on another 
page of this Journal. 

On the second Sunday in January the Secretary was in Saco, 
Maine. The Unitarian Society in this prosperous manufacturing 
town has had for its minister, during the last ten years, Rev. John 
T. G. Nichols. It has a good house of worship, which is fur- 
nigShed with a superior organ; and an attentive congregation of 
two hundred hearers, and a large Sunday school, are two of many 
other signs of interest and strength. Services were held in the 
morning, afternoon, and evening, the Secretary preaching three 
times, and a contribution was taken up in behalf of the Associa- 
tion. The Society in Saco has not been in the habit of aiding the 
Association, but encouragement was now given that such aid shall 
hereafter be regarded as one of the stated annual charities of the 
parish. 

On Sunday, January 22, the Secretary preached in the Allen 
Street Church in North Cambridge. Rev. James Thurston, its 
first pastor, was installed there on the 14th of June, 1853. This 
young Society is in possession of a new and neat church, and has 
many prospects of growth and prosperity before it. It had never 
before been addressed by the Secretary of the Association, with 
which we hope it has now formed a permanent and useful connec- 
tion. Notice was given that the Missionary of the Association 
would visit the members of the parish. 

January 29th, the Secretary preached in Sterling. The large 
society in this town has long been a constant contributor to the 
Association. At present itis without a pastor. A contribution 
was taken up in the afternoon, the amount of which will be found 
acknowledged under the proper head. 

Sunday, February 12, the Secretary preached in Cambridge, to 
the society of which the Rev. William Newell, D.D., is pastor. 
It was the season of the year at which this ancient and large par- 
ish has annually, with unfailing regularity, offered its contribution 
in aid of the Association ; and the amount collected in the morn- 
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ing gave evidence that there was no abatement in the interest felt 
in its prosperity and success. There are several other societies 
which have a fixed time for raising their annual gifts, and which 
never allow that season to pass by without this codperation; 
though no parish has been more systematic and prompt than this 
in Cambridge. We wish its regularity in this respect were more 
generally imitated. A large number of our societies have no fixed 
time for raising their contributions. The work is postponed from 
time to time till a more convenient season. Frequently, two or 
three years glide away between these collections. The advan- 
tages of more method need not here be dwelt upon. What is worth 
doing at all is worth doing systematically and well. The aid reg- 
ularly anticipated is much more cheerfully bestowed ; while to 
the Association the loss, in the aggregate, from the single cause 
of irregularity, amounts to hard upon two thousand dollars every 
year. We are persuaded, also, that this is a matter of no small 
consequence to each parish. One element of exact order and 
method has a conservative influence upon all other interests, and 
perhaps few even of our clergy have thought enough of the impor- 
tance of systematic charity as a part of the religious education of 
the people. 

On Sunday morning, February 19, the Secretary preached in 
the church in Chauncey Place, Boston, of which Rev. Rufus Ellis 
is the pastor. It was the first time that any Secretary of the As- 
sociation had presented its claims in that place. The subject of the 
discourse was the harmony of the movement for a book fund with 
our denominational history and character, and the promise which 
that movement holds out of permanent and wide-spread usefulness. 
™Mo collection was then made, as the time was near when the par- 
ish would be called to codperate in the general enterprise in which 
our societies are now uniting. 

Sunday, February 26, the Secretary passed in Canton, preach- 
ing all day to the Society of which Rev. Seth Saltmarsh is pastor. 
The ladies of his parish had, on the week preceding, made him a 
life-member of the Association, and encouragements were given 
that a good number of subscribers to the Quarterly Journal would 
be obtained. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The future engagements of the Secretary are as follows : — 
Sunday, April 2, at Rev. Mr. Alger’s, Marlborough. 


oe 


ce 


“ee 


9, at Rev. Mr. Clapp’s, Salem. 


‘¢ 16, at Rev. Mr. Morison’s, Milton. 

<¢ 23, at Rev. Mr. Ware’s, Cambridgeport. 

‘© 30, at Rev. Mr. Williams’s, North Andover. 
May 7, at Rev. Dr. Hill’s and Rey. Mr. Hale’s, 


Worcester. 


‘© 14, at Rev. Mr. Frost’s, Concord. 
¢ 21, at Rev. Mr. Whitney’s, Brighton. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


In the months of December, January, and February the follow- 
ing sums have been received : — 
December 2. From Rev. Jaazaniah heh a D.D., Charles- 
town, N.H., . : ; : $9.00 
13. From Groton a g . f - 60.00 


“ec 


iad 


31. 


ce 


Charles Wooley, Groton, Life-member, 30.00 
William Livermore, do., Life-member, 30.00 
George Thatcher, Quarterly Journal, 1.00 
Auxiliary in Petersham, . - 22.00 
Rev. Mr. Coolidge’s Society, Boston, 400.00 
Auxiliary in Fitchburg, ‘ «> .124.66 
Books sold in Fitchburg, . : . 33.781 


January 4, 1854. From Auxiliary in Syracuse, N. Y., 50.00 


“« B. Guild, Quarterly Journal, 1.00 
‘© Mrs. Joshua Ward, oT) 1.00 
‘* -Mrs. Catharine Johnson, ‘ 1.00 
‘* Mr. Thomas Smith, ss 1.00 
‘* Miss L. E, Penhallow,  “ 1.00 
Donation from Miss Penhallow, - 1.00 
From Auxiliary in Saco, Me. - 30.00 


be ee, 


party 


oo 
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January 9, 1854, From Subscribers to Quarterly Journal in 


« 12, 
se “ 
« 13, 
“17, 
«19, 
«93, 
‘ “e 
se “ee 
“cc “ce 
7% “cc 
“ce iad 
“ 30. 
“ 31, 
“cc “ce 
“cc “ce 
“ec “ 
“ce “cc 
“ce se 
oe se 
“ce se 
“ce “ce 
“e “ec 
“ce “e 
“c “ 
“e “ec 
“ec “ec 
oe “ 
ce ee 
“ ce 
“ec “ce 
February 1. 
“ce 9: 
“ec “e 


From 


Calais, Me., : $10.00 
Auxiliary in Dublin, N. H., 10.00 
Mrs. Josephine Chandler, Q. Journ., 1.00 


Mrs. Harry Reed, Zo 1.00 
Isaac A. Brooks, <: 1.00 
Morris Fearing, & 1.00 
Fitchburg, in addition, 5.00 
East Boston Auxiliary, "38. 80 
Books sold in East Boston, - opetO 


First Unitarian Society in Lowell, 109.00 
Books sold in Lowell, . 73.59 
Second Unitarian Society in Lowell, 49.00 
Auxiliary in Sterling, 39.40 
Fitchburg, in addition, . . 15.00 
Benjamin Snow, Esq., of Fitchburg, 

to make Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins 


Life-members, . . 60.00 

*< Mrs. Maria Cutler, Quart. Journal, 1.00 

** - Jane R. Sever, g a 1.00 

« J. A. Brown, OF gis 1.00 

so OW. R. Peirce; . is Me 1.00 

‘¢ Thomas Ordway, . Spire 1.00 

‘© James H. Weeks, . ce 1.00 

‘© Joseph James, . Plies 1.00 

Hin RE Gilbert;) . . a 1.00 

{i Mssxdt DieGilmanye, . * 1.00 

‘¢ Dr. Booth, ¢ 7 ee 1.00 

‘© Mrs. S. S. Locke, eee 1.00 

‘¢ William Williams, . a 1.00 

s¢- G@PH=Kahn, é creas 1.00 

‘cs Rev. Wm. G. Heyer, a 1.00 

‘¢ Sale of Books at office, 3 3.00 

‘¢ Books sold in West Dedham, 1.95 
‘Saco, in addition, . : 2 2.00 

‘¢ Sterling, in addition, . . 1.00 
«Auxiliary in Peterboro, N. H, sr . 45.00 


28 * 
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From Miss Abigail Locke, of Templeton, for 


Antioch College, . : ; - $10.00 


« B. F. Stamm, Quarterly Journal, 

‘¢ Sale of Books by Peter Betch, 

‘s Sale of Books at office, . . E 
‘¢ Sale of Books at office, . 4 é 


1.00 


70.00 


2.00 
1.00 


ss Auxiliary in North Cambridge, . - 31.00 


‘* Books sold in North Cambridge, 
‘¢ Two Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, 
‘¢ Subscribers to Quart. Journal in Alton, 


9.95 
2.00 
4.50 


‘¢ Auxiliary in Cambridge, 4 - 109.00 


‘© Lydia G. Bradford, Quarterly Journal, 1.00 
‘¢ Books sold at office, . : ‘ - 3.00 
ss J. Van Cleve, Quarterly Journal, 1.00 
‘¢ George T. Richardson, re 1.00 
‘¢ Sale of Books in New North Society, 
Boston, . si 2 . 42.67 
‘¢ Auxiliary in New North, Boston, . 19.75 
‘* Mrs. R. E. Woodruff, Quart. Journal, 1.00 
*¢ S$. M. King, = “ 1.00 
‘* Subscribers to Quarterly Journal in 
Brookfield, . - 8.00 
“© O.H. P. Green, 3 Quarterly J cual 3.00 
‘* Books sold at office, . é 2.00 


‘¢ Ladies of Dr. Young’s Society, Bostéh, 70.00 


‘* Ladies of Rev. Mr. Saltmarsh’s Soci- 
ety, to make him a Life-member, 

a Friend in Keene Congregational Soci- 
ety, in aid of a Meadville Student, 


30.00 


30.00 


‘* Female Auxiliary, Marblehead, . . 38.00 


‘* - Auxiliary in West Bridgewater, 


7.10 


